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PREFACE 


These letters of King Constantine, which were not 
originally intended for publication, give a true insight 
into the character of the King, General and kindly 
gentleman who was loved by the mass of his people. 
The fault that was partly responsible for the disaster 
which overtook him was, as he once said to me, 

“ Jackie Fisher says that to be successful one must 
be a good hater. I confess I am not; I can’t even 
hate people who have wronged me without cause.” 
Another saying of his when in exile in Switzerland 
shows his generosity of character, “ If I only knew 
myself by what is written of me in the French and 
English newspapers, I should hate myself ; but the 
British are the fairest-minded people in the world, 
and when they are allowed to know the truth they 
will acquit me.” 

In Greece, during the first part of the war, the 
only three people who were entitled to give an opinion 
on King Constantine’s policy were the British Admiral, 
the British Military Attache (both of whom were there 
during the beginning of the Great War) and Lord 
Kitchener, who went out there after the war had been 
in progress about two years. All these three experts 
commended the policy of King Constantine as the- 
only one that was favourable to the Allies. The 
British Government chose to accept the advice of the 
civilians, and consequently the experts were not listened 
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to. If they had been, the Great War rrould probably 
have come to an end two years sooner than it did. 

King Constantine was too honest to be a diplomat, 
and too straight to battle against intrigue. Lord 
Kitchener summed up his opinion of the King’s 
policy after a long conversation with him in the same 
words almost that Constantine used about the gallant 
Field-Marshal, " The man is quite right.” 

Constantine was the real brain of his army. As 
Chief of the Nasal Staff I avas constantly in touch 
with him, and knew how he worked his war schemes. 
Every possible situation that might arise was catered 
for, and I can affirm that one situation was never 
contemplated as a possibilit)-, and that was that Greece 
should ever be on the opposite side to Great Britain. 
The method of procedure was as follows : 

The King put down the different possible com- 
binations, and for each one he worked out a general 
idea of campaign. This he sent to the General 
Staff, who worked out the details and also showed if 
any part of the general idea could not be carried out 
from causes of topography or other reasons, in which 
case the King altered the general idea and sent it 
back for further criticism. Ail these plans were gone 
over every three months, and if a dangerous situation 
was arising, a plan would be kept up to date every 
month, and later every week. 

He was an ideal chief, for he was never overbearing, 
and alwaj-s invited cnticism and discussion. He 
na-er hedged, but confessed straight out if he hs.l 
been wrong. 

In war he was humane, almost too humane. In the 
Balkan campaign the Greeks had oh'aireJ a few 
aeroplanes, and" it was supceatcj liy son cop? at a 
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Council that they should be sent with bombs to try 
and destroy the Turkish General and his staff in a 
building which they were known to occupy. King 
Constantine at once said, “ We are civilized fighters, 
and that is not civilized warfare.” The remainder 
agreed, and the bombing of headquarters, together 
with the shooting of sentries, the sinking of merchant 
ships, the shooting of women and children, were left 
to be introduced into modern warfare by great Powers 
concerned in the European war of three years later. 

I hope this book will be read, and that justice will 
be done to a fine figure of a man, a kindly gentleman 
and a King who always placed his country and his 
people before himself, and whose word was his bond. 

Mark Kerr, 
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IN UMBRA SILEO 

When I think of my limited capacity and compare 
it with the extent of the work I want to accomplish, 

I feel discouraged. I have the impression that I am 
working against a stream, because I find a reputation 
has already been built up by his enemies which has 
directed public opinion in a manner unfavourable to 
the memory of the unfortunate King Constantine of 
Greece. 

I do not wish to conceal the painful apprehension 
that takes hold of me as I begin this work, because 
I feel that a similar sense of isolation must have 
pervaded his spirit when Constantine had to fight 
against public opinion throughout the world. 

My remembrances are still so dazzling that the 
more I try to collect them the more they escape my 
memory, so that I have difficulty in describing and 
co-ordinating the events that I wish to revive. 

But I know that I shall be assisted by the remem- 
brance of the almost superhuman efforts that Con- 
stantine made to save his country and, at the same 
time, do his duty in the most difficult circumstances. 
It was this effort that overtaxed his strength and led 
to the final catastrophy. But I am certain that the 
time will come when the figure of Constantine will 
stand out in its true light, and that he will be recog- 
nized as a man who did his duty regardless of obstacles 
and persecution. And it is with this object in view 

II 
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that I am publishing his letters to me, for friendship is 
sometimes able to hunt out and destroy the calumny 
and reveal the truth. 

Having been on terms of great friendship with 
King Constantine for twelve years, I have come to 
the conclusion that it is my duty’ to undertake a task 
which a short time ago I could not possibly have 
believed to be necessary — that of restoring his character 
in the eyes of the world. The changing stream of 
public favour, the instability of the feelings of the 
masses, the difficulties of that stormy period and the 
clashing of different events, combined with hypocrisy, 
mistaken diplomacy and perverted propaganda, give 
a wrong impression of the character of a king in 
whom his people had justly believed. But the charac- 
ter itself was unchanged; it was only the campaign 
of mendacity that concealed it from view and presented 
it in a false and distorted light. 

This sovereign, who sacrificed himself for the love 
of his people, was crushed by a succession of revolts 
and conspiracies, and especially by the antipathy of his 
former Minister, Vcnizclos. His declared enemies, 
as well as some false friends, found the King an easy 
target, for he was a man who never played with words 
or entered into intrigues. He believed with a childlike 
faith in other people, and could not understand the 
man who would be friendly to his face while medi- 
tating stabbing him in the back. The genius of evil 
was even able to bring together powers who were 
hghting against each other to make a common attack 
on him ; as he wrote to me from Asia Minor, “ I 
am not fighting against Turkey, but against Turkey, 
Germany and France; for the two irreconcilable 
enemies have agreed to send war material to the 
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Turks ! The struggle is beyond our strength ; I 
cannot continue.” This was in 1922. 

The struggle which Constantine kept up for his 
country, and the profound bitterness which he felt at 
its ingratitude, combined with the anxiety of the war 
and later the cruel torture of a double exile, must be 
laid before the world so that it can judge between 
him and his detractors. The hostility shown in the 
Press of the Allied countries, and by many people who 
wished to see another power in Greece, surpassed all 
bounds, and shocked everyone who knew the honesty 
and single-mindedness of this unfortunate sovereign ; 
and it is for this reason that I have overcome the natural 
repugnance which one has in publishing the letters 
of a friend after his death. From this correspondence 
will be seen much more vividly than from any State 
document the genuineness of Constantine’s methods, 
the sincerity of his purpose, as well as his honest 
idea of duty, for in these letters, which were never 
intended for publication, he reveals his hopes, fears, 
anxieties and all the various currents which ran 
through his mind. 

Last winter, at the Hotel de Russie in Rome, I 
was waiting for the Honourable Th. P., a former 
member of the Greek Parliament. He called very^ 
late, and when he arrived he was pale and evidently 
upset. His tie was in disorder and his eyes were 
blazing with anger as he told me, “ I have been to the 
Palace Hotel to present my respects to Queen Sophie 
and the Royal Princesses. Coming down into the 
hall I met a friend of mine, a Greek officer, and we 
stopped there talking for awhile, but our conversation 
soon changed into arguments and quarrels. To my 
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•words of reproach because the Greek Government had 
forsaken our Sovereign whose body was lying un- 
buried at Naples, he answered me, ‘ We do not v’ant 
that traitor, not even dead, in Greece/ 

“ Blinded with anger, 1 struck him with my fist in 
the face ; some people interfered and parted us, but 
here I am at last, and I know you will now forgive 
me, Princess, for being so late and so untidy/* 

He was still panting. 

And then I understood that it was my duty to 
publish King Constantine's letters. 

In 1922, San Remo, where I had only just arrived, 
gave me rather a bad impression. It was raining 
hard and a strong and chilly wind was blowing. 1 
was with a few friends near the piano, and we were 
trying to amuse ourselves with singing and dancing 
until tea ^^'as served. The newspapers were brought 
in, and I unfolded one, without paying any special 
attention to it, when I felt paralyzed and frozen, as if 
a dead hand had been placed on my heart as I read, 

‘*/7///r Hygeia—Tiit Death of Constantjke ** 

I could neither move nor utter a single word, for I 
could not bring myself to believe the news, and I felt 
only one desire — to get away from where I was in 
order to sec him again. His brother, Prince Nicholas, 
with his beautiful wife and children, were sMying at 
the Hotel dcs Anglais, and I at once went over to 
them and found them gathered together in .1 small 
drawing-room. Wc shook hands, but no one could 
speak. They had learned the sad news a few hours 
prc\nously by telegram, and were waiting for the 
night train in order to depart. 
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It was already evening, an evening overcast, cold 
and chilly, but I started at once for Naples in a motor- 
car along an unknown road. It was an awful journey, 
for the headlights were working badly, and the road 
was very rough ; but, shaken and tossed as I was, I 
felt nothing except the tragedy that had fallen on 
Greece, and the ending of a friendship that had been 
unbroken for so many years. 

I first knew King Constantine in 1912. I was 
making a tour of Greece with my husband and, while 
at Athens, I was presented to the Crown Prince, 
Constantine. Tall, fair, with an active figure, and 
with soft blue eyes like those of his aunt Queen 
Alexandra, eyes in which a quizzical smile constantly 
appeared even while his face was grave, he looked 
every inch a king and a kindly gentleman. Our 
meeting was the beginning of a friendship which 
stood the test of time and which became stronger as 
the years passed. 

After a short stay in Athens, the King invited us to 
his castle of^Tatoi for a visit. Tatoi reminded me 
very much of Cap Martin, although it is twelve miles 
from Athens and fifteen miles from the sea. It is on 
one of the most charming slopes of the spurs of 
Mount Parnes, at an altitude of about two thousand 
feet above' the sea level. A forest of pine trees 
stretches as far as the eye can see in one direction, 
whilst toward Parnes one looks in admiration over the 
beautiful plains of Attica. Its beauty is impossible 
to describe. 

The whole of the royal domain is subdivided into 
villas, one for the King, another for the Crown Prin'ce, 
and others for the Princes Nicholas and Andrew. 
There is still one more, which is called thr 
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Pavilion, about five hundred }’ards from the King's 
palace, and this I occupied. I was obliged to sacrifice 
my morning s rest, for King George desired to greet 
his guests at nine o’clock breakfast, and I was careful 
never to miss it. After one o’clock luncheon we 
generally rested in the park, and often the Crown 
Prince, an aide-de-camp, the librarian, or the con- 
troller of the estate and myself, would sit talking for 
quite a long time, and frequently the Russian 
Ambassador and his first secretary' trould join our 
party. 

Fii’c o’clock tea, and then a drive in a motorcar, 
and a walk or a game of lawn tennis. Dinner was at 
half-past eight, and after it we used to play bridge or 
do puzzles until time to go to bed, when sometimes 
the Crown Prince would escort me as far as my 
pavilion. 

The nights were of fantastic beauty, the country 
bathed in moonlight under the purity of a transparent 
sky, and I loved to remain long in the park listening 
to the mysterious voices of the night. At certain 
hours the foresters* patrol would pass, walking through 
the vineyards and striking empty petrol tins to scare 
away the wild boars. These noises troubled me 
considerably until I knew their cause ; and, in addi- 
tion, one constantly heard the roaring of wild stags, 
that e\’er)' night seemed to choose the neighbourhood 
of my pavilion as a rendezvous, to the great terror of 
my maid, who used to appear in the morning, pale and 
trembling, prapng me to depart. 

In the towns and villages through which I passed, 
w*hen travelling in Greece, I found cvcrj’onc united in 
praising the good nature and kindness of the Crown 
Prince Constantine, and the same character was given 
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him by his relations and the ladies and gentlemen 
at Court, while the servants were also loud in his 
praises. His valet was so old that he could not look 
after his master, and if he stooped down to close a 
suit-case he always had to be assisted to straighten 
himself again. But the Crown Prince would not 
part with him, for he said that he had known him 
since he was born, 

I think one of the most endearing qualities of Con- 
stantine was his simplicity of manners. It did not 
matter with whom he was conversing ; he extended 
the same courtesy to all. He was very clear in 
argument, and could pick up a point with the greatest 
ease, added to which he had an extraordinarily good 
memory, and could discuss literature, music and travel 
with equal facility. 

He had no false pride. I remember asking him 
why he was going to Corfu by passenger steamer 
instead of using the royal yacht, and why the royal 
salute had not been fired. He explained to me that 
the Government had complained of the expense, so 
he had not used the one and had stopped the other. 

I have never seen a greater devotion displayed by 
the masses of the people towards their ruler than that 
shown by the Greek peasants toward their King. An 
eloquent proof of this was shown during the King’s 
illness, when people came from miles away on foot to 
kneel and pray round the palace day and night ; and 
again, when mobilization was ordered for the war 
against Turkey, the people responded in a wonderful 
manner, and even the old men and women worked 
at the manufacture of munitions and at the cultivation 
of the fields. 

Constantine was a man of very high principles, 

B 
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and entirely superior to the pett)* passions which so 
often upset men of character. His nature vras one 
which conduced to happiness and which \vas meant 
to be happy. There was a sweetness in his face and 
a charm in his smile which were reflections of his 
mind; and, above this, the dominadng part of his 
character was his dc\x>tion to duty. 

In war he alnwj-s kept the main idea in \’icw, and 
he really was the General who commanded the army; 
at the same time he had a horror of war and all the 
terrors that accompany it, and on the eve of the cam- 
paign against the Tur^ he wrote, “ War is a detestable 
thing, but a prince and a king should be soldiers in 
our times and, abo\*e all, in a country* like mine, where 
the King must really be the chief of his army.” - 

About the end of the year 1913 I went to Greece 
for the second time in order to witness the return of 
the King. I shall not describe the rejoicings, but 
merely say that I found on that occasion the greatest 
demonstration of loyaln*, combined ^rith admiration, 
that any people could give to a so\*ere:gn. The 
populace swarmed into Athens from all parts of 
Greece in order to get as near their King as they 
could, to show him the warmth of their greeting. 

I fancy that M, Venieclos did not quite appreciate 
the King’s popularity*, Ha\*ing begun life as an 
obscure lawyer in Greece, he had risen, through a 
series of political convulsions to the highest position 
in his native island of Crete. He was always a rebel 
against any authorin' except his own. he flrst 

came to Athens he \vas given the entire control cf the 
country in order to pull it out of the chaos into which 
it had fallen from \-arious reasons too long to go into. 
This he did, and untToubtcdly performed a great 
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service to Greece, but in the doing of it he con\nnced 
himself that he was a greater man than he was, and 
afterwards he was inclined to crush any person who 
held an opinion which differed from his own or who 
seemed likely to rival him in popular favour. 

I was at Salonika when the King went round the 
hospitals in the company of the medical officers and 
the ladies of the Red Cross. It was a revelation to 
witness how really cheered up the wounded were ■wlicn 
they saw the King, their General. Among the 
thousands of wounded there was one case vliich was 
so terrible that the man seemed no longer human. 
He was surrounded by medical men who had come 
from Germany expressly to study his case. It seemed 
a miracle that this poor wreck of humanity not only 
recognized but even smiled at the royal General as 
he passed. 

I stayed a few days' at Salonika, and made the 
acquaintance of the Crown Prince George and Prince 
Alexander, who was later to become the sovereign 
during the exile of his father, and I frequently had 
luncheon or dinner at the house which the Royal 
Family were occupying, and which was formerly the 
property of a Levantine banker. It was a large house 
with a very beautiful garden stretching down to the 
sea. 

As I wished to see His Majesty’s entrance into 
Athens, I left Salonika in a steamer which conveyed 
the general staff officers who were preceding the King 
to the capital. 

The King landed at Phaleron, and the roar of 
cheers which began continued for the whole four 
miles between that port and Athens. There were 
ten thousand wounded among the spectators ir ’ . 
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stands beside the road along which the procession 
passed. It was indeed a marvellous reception. 

I think it as well to refer here to the cause of the 
unpopularity of King Constantine in France. It 
began and grew from an incident which took place 
on his first arrival- in Berlin after the Balkan wars. 
He had been informed that the German Emperor was 
going to do him the great honour of making him a 
Field Marshal of the German Army. He naturally 
believed that the ceremony would take place in state 
at the palace, but instead of this the Emperor presented 
him with a Field Marshal's baton in the entrance hall 
of the railway station, and made a speech praising 
the militaty genius of his guest, of whom, he said, 
Germany was very proud. Constantine, not expecting 
the presentation to take place at the moment of his 
arrival, had not prepared his speech, but he was forced 
to make a few remarks, and amongst them he uttered 
the following words, which were the beginning of his 
troubles with France. " And I am so much more 
proud on account of the fact that I pursued my military 
studies in Germany.” This was perfectly true. He 
had gone through his military training in Germany, 
as also had several of his war staff. The German 
Press exaggerated the words even in the official text, 
and France was deeply offended that he had by 
implication given German officers the credit for his 
militaty successes. 

Everybody s'dio knew the King intimately— and 
among them the senior naval and military officers 
who were at Athens during the beginning and through 
the first years of the European War— have testified 
that King Constantine was never on -the side of the 
Central Powers, but gave every assistance he could 
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to the Allies short of going into the war. He was 
prepared to come in on the side of Great Britain and 
France if he had sufficient support, but this was never 
offered him, and without it he was perfectly aware 
that his country would be wiped out by the superior 
Bulgarian army, backed by a large force of Germans 
and Austrians who were in readiness to support their 
allies. 

On October loth, 1915', the King wrote to me as 
follows : — ■ 

“ I find that everybody is in confusion and com- 
mitting blunders ; just think of what is going on here 
in the Balkans. Here also the Entente comes like 
the famous gendarmes, too late. When their troops 
arrive, Serbia will have ceased to exist. The only 
diplomat who understands something here is Count 
Bosdari.” 

Later he pointed out in a letter to me that 
though he was determined not to abandon neutrality, 
he was in a very awkward position, as the Bulgarians 
had defeated the Allies ; and, if he allowed them into 
Greece in their pursuit, he would get into severe 
trouble, while if he stopped them from destroying 
the Anglo-French troops he would probably be 
attacked and dragged into the war. He did stop 
the Bulgarians pursuing the Allies into Greece, and 
thereby saved the Allied army ; and by good manage- 
ment he avoided having Greece v/iped out by the 
Bulgarians, assisted by the Germans and Austrians, 
as he wrote to me on February 17th, 1916 ; — 

“ Just think v/hat v/ould have happened if I had 
gone in with 'the Entente 1 They v/ould not have 
sent me sufficient troops, as is alv/ays the case v/ith 
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them, and . I should have stood alone against the 
Germans, Austrians and Bulgarians and been crushed ; 
and to-day they would say : ' Poor King of Greece— 
but what a hero 1 ’ ” 

As far as Constantine’s attitude in regard to my 
Motherland, Italy, is concerned, it is with great 
pride that I can testify to its having always been 
sincerely friendly. At certain times relations did 
not appear to be so cordial, but those lapses occurred 
through the action of San Giuliano and Venizclos, 
who was an Italophobe. 

A short time before King Constantine’s death he 
wrote to me from Rome saying i 

“ The Fascisti authorities would not allow me to 
pay for the ticket to Naples, nor for the boat to 
Palermo. The Italians are so amiable and polite 
toward me that I am quite moved and impressed.” 

I believe that few people have loved their countr}* 
and its people as Constantine did his. He was 
proud of his Greek nationality, and I remember on 
one occasion I teased him a little and said, *' You are 
altogether a man of the North, tall and blonde and 
with the blue eyes of your aunt, Queen Alexandra.” 
He thereupon became furious, saying, *' It is not true. 

I cannot bear the cold ; 1 hate the fog ; I am a Greek, 
and was born in Greece.” 

I remember with an overwhelming sense of pity 
his first exile (when, through misrepresentation, 
jealousy, and other causes, the conqueror of the Bul- 
garians and the Turks was expelled from his countr}*). 
In order to get out of his palace, he had to fight h5S 
way through his people, who caught hold of him and 
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tried to stop^him .getting into the car ; and one old 
man even threatened to kill him, so that Greece should 
retain his body. - A word from him would have raised 
the whole population, but he knew that they must 
eventually be overwhelmed by the power of the Allies, 
so he instructed them to remain quiet and to obey 
the new authority. At the time of his power he had 
shown that he knew how to use it, and in the time of 
disaster he showed an even greater courage and dignity 
in the way that he accepted it. His one grief, which 
never left him, was that after having been instrumental 
in restoring to Greece a great part of her ancient 
territory and freeing tens of thousands of their co- 
religionists from Turkish rule, much of this work 
would of necessity be undone by his banishment ; 
and consequently in a country like Greece anarchy 
was bound to follow. 

In December 1920, a plebiscite of the people was 
taken as to whether they would have a king, and what 
king they would have. The result of the voting was 
the most remarkable instance of the kind in the 
history of the world: 1,013,734 votes for King 
Constantine, and 10,383 against him! 

On September 25th, 1921, once more Constantine 
was made the scape-goat for disasters for which he 
was in no way responsible. In his “ Preface ” to 
Mr. G. F. Abbott’s book, “ Greece and the Allies,” 
Admiral Mark Kerr points this out, and, referring to 
the first exile of the King, says : 

“ In this case King Constantine would not have 
been exiled from his country, and consequently he 
would not have permitted the Greek Army to be sent 
to Asia Minor, which he always stated would ruin 
Greece, as the country was not rich enough nor strong 
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enough to maintain an overseas colony next to an 
'hereditary enemy like the Turk.” 

The campaign in Asia Minor, which started at the 
Allies’ request during Constantine’s exile, was entirely 
opposed to the absent King’s wishes and common 
sense, but he felt bound on his return to carry out 
the policy to which Venizelos had pledged the Greeks. 
If he had not fallen ill it is possible that the disaster 
would have been averted ; as it was the disaster which 
gave the Bolshevists, who were hnancing the Turks, 
the handle they wanted and which they speedily 
grasped. The King had nothing to reproach himself 
with except that he regretted he had not acted with 
greater rigour against the rebels. 

“ I was too indulgent, too civilized for these assas- 
sins. I know what you think, but do not accuse my 
people: the^’ are not responsible for the faults of a 
few blood-thirsty rufhans.” 

While staying at the Villa Hygcia, he heard the 
news of his brother Andrew’s arrest, and this was the 
last blow to his already shattered health. The doctors 
were obliged to “ let ” from him three hundred gms. 
of blood, and yet he apparently did not realize that 
the end was so ne.ir, for on J.inuary 6 th, 192J, he 
WTOtc me a letter which reached me three daj-s after 
his death. 

** When I think that I shall soon be able to see you 
once again, I feel vci^' happy, and hope that when I 
am in Florence I shall be aolc to visit you at S-arm-ato. 

I have written thus much, and am publishing the 
letters in the hope that they may dispel the shadow 
in which Constantine’s enemies have cndea\*oured to 
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envelop him. At the time of writing he still lies, 
forgotten and forsaken, in a poor little church in 
Naples, in the Guantai Nuovi quarter. 

Greece gave her spirit to the ancient world ; has 
she not still sufficient spirit to hear the voice of her 
dead King asking that his remains may be given a 
sepulchre in the country for which he gave his life 

“ Carry me,” says he, “ that I may see the all- 
smiling land.” 

The urns wherein repose the ashes of sovereigns 
who have done good for their people should be shrined 
in their own country. The Goths, unable to give to 
Alaric, who died in a foreign land, a sepulchre in their 
own country, diverted the course of the Busento, and 
in the bed of the river laid to rest “ the great dead of 
their race.” It needed the return of barbarism, 
degraded by Bolshevism, for the civilized world to 
behold the spectacle, offered by the political people of 
Hellas, of their King, whom a few years before they 
extolled for his great victories and good government, 
left unburied in a foreign country. 

I hope that this shameful forgetfulness may very 
soon end, and that the great majority of the people 
of Greece, who still love the memory of Constantine, 
may make their voices heard, so that : — “ Athens, 
calmed, from the madness of threatening demagogues 
may raise you to the Parthenon.” 

Paola, Countess of Ostheim, 

Princess of Saxe-Weimar. 
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August 26th, 1912. 

My dear Paola, 

The position around us in Turkey and in the 
other Balkan States is somewhat disquieting; espe- 
cially this revolution in Albania is beginning to be a 
source of danger to the interests of the surrounding 
countries, and if it continues I very much fear that we 
shall be compelled to mobilize. For the moment I 
do not think that we shall have war, but in Turkey it 
is always the unexpected that happens. 

It is really very complicated ; in Europe people 
understand nothing at all about what is happening 
here in the Balkans. To-morrow morning I am off 
to 'Athens to see the Ministers. Things are not yet 
beginning to be interesting, but they might become 
so at any moment. This morning I received an 
eight-page telegram in cypher. 


Corfu, 

Sepember 20th, 1912. 

My dear Paola, 

How glad I am that you had a good crossing ! 
I was hoping that you would, from the inquiry that I 
had made. As for me, I arrived here this morning 
after a crossing when the sea was like glass. My 
daughters were delighted at our meeting, and so was 
I. The eldest is really very pretty ; she has a charming 
figure. She is a good girl, natural, and without pre- 
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tensions, fortunately; I should have hated it to be 
otherwise,— but I think that all my children are like 
that, and I hope they will always endeavour to get 
themselves forgiven for being princes. 

I am only here for four days ; I am returning to 
Athens next Tuesday. It is difficult for me to absent 
myself for longer than that during this time of political 
storms which threaten on the horizon. We are not 
much farther on than we were on the day of your 
departure. Only it seems that war-Iikc excitement is 
growing in Bulgaria in a disquieting manner, especially 
in the army. 

They are even talking of getting rid of the King 
unless he declares war. It is uncertain whether he 
and his Government will be able to carrj' public 
opinion with him up to the end. It is quite possible 
that the officers whom you saw on board are reinforce- 
ments sent to our frontier. War is a detestable thing 
— I know something about it, but a prince and a king 
have still to be soldiers nowadays, especially in a 
countr)' like mine, where the King must really be the 
Chief of his army. And in spite of these thoughts, 

I cannot deny that just now I should perhaps wish for 
war, but war under the conditions that I fold you 
about, that is to say, the four kingdoms of the Balkans 
united against the heredifarj' enemy the Turks, whose 
presence in Europe is an anachronism and a disgrace. 
We shall never again find an opportunity so propitious 
to the realization of our national ideals and the dreams 
that we began to dream four hundred years agol 
But it docs not depend upon us : it requires the agree- 
ment of the four, and it is not always easy to arrange, 
because in many things wc have interests which arc 
radically opposed. Wc could never fight alone again*. 
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a Colossus such as Turkey is still, in spite of the state 
of decomposition into which she has entered. We 
tried it once and got the worst of it, and it was I, 
above all others, who suffered from it. Moreover, 
it is just as much amour-fropre as patriotism which 
inspires me with all that I am telling you. 


Corfu, 

Septeniber zyd, 1912. 

My dear Paola, 

This morning I received an eight-page cypher 
telegram : two of the other countries accept our 
proposals of reforms to be urged upon Turkey for 
Macedonia, but as they are certain that she will not 
agree, they want war at once, and they even demand 
that the casus 'belli should come from us. If we were 
.to do this it would perhaps be drawing the chestnuts 
out of the fire for the others. We are not such fools I 
In any case, the pot is boiling ; I don’t know at all 
what will come of it. As for me, I am getting my 
togs in order and am buying a good horse from my 
sister-in-law. I shall need a good one for the fatigue 
of a campaign ; those that I had at Tatoi used to get 
tired after carrying me for two hours. With my war 
equipment I must ride more than one hundred kilos 
in the field. 

To revert to more peaceful subjects — Here, in 
spite of all, we are rather more like a Court than at 
. Tatoi, at least as regards our meals. To begin with, 
we sit down ten to table, and there is a German tutor 
for my youngest son, who worries me considerably. 
There is not much conversation, and it is very dull, 

After meals we stand about in the hall or on the 
terrace, pretending to make conversation, and then we 
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go to our rooms. It is the usual routine of Courts. 
But bejond that, I go about in cabs or taxis, not 
having my car, for it was not worth while to have it 
for so few days. If nothing serious happens, I intend 
to go into Thessaly at the beginning of October, for 
a week. There are some races there, very primiti\e 
ones, which last four da}s; and then I shall go up 
to my property, where I have not been for the last 
four jears. It is not the Patras one. I intend to 
take mj daughter and her governess with me. It will 
be a good thing for her to sec a little of the countr)*, 
for she only knows Athens and Corfu; and then it 
amuses me to have her with me. 

I no longer know anything of what is happening 
in the world outside. My newspapers go to Athens 
and they have not yet fof^^a^dcd them to me. 


My dear Paola, 


AtlrrUf 

Srfttnler 26 .!', 1911 


Here I am at Athens, where I h3\c been since 


}cstcrda) ; I had an ideal crossing again, in spite of 
my apprehensions Fortunately what little wind 
there was came off the land, so that I avas sheltered. 


In Corfu it was raining in torrents, a tropical rain c\er 
since I amved, hut in the rest of the countr)’ it is so 


dr)* as to begin to be a calamity. Also there is a 
hea\y, damp heat with a cloudy sky which is 'cr)* 
disagreeable. It is c\'cn hot at night. To-day a'C 
haac had it at thirty degrees, earn hotter than when 
aou were here. Ma famil), aaho had intended to 
stay for at least one month in Corfu, arrives here 
t<viro-row for seaeral reasons. First, the rain, which, 


it appears, keeps on Secordl), as ni) b-'other And'c 
is at Mon Rej-os/' the Palace ofneiaU had sent earn'- 
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thing for him to the country, so that the palace in the 
city was left without anything at all : no kitchen 
utensils ; no wardrobes with plate-glass doors ; no 
meat covers, etc., so that the food was exposed to all 
the flies and other impurities. The result was that 
everyone was poisoned and had stomach-aches, except 
myself. My little daughter even had forty degrees 
of fever, poor little thing. We knew nothing at all 
about this state of things, or we could have sent what 
was required from here, but it is difficult to imagine 
a palace in such a condition. 

I arrived here just at the right time. The President 
of the Council and the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
came to meet me at the station, and told me that a 
telegram had just arrived from Bulgaria, that she 
-believed herself to be threatened, because the Turks 
were collecting an army of 100,000 men on her 
frontiers ; that she was going to mobilize, and that 
she asked us to mobilize too, in virtue of an Article 
of bur Treaty of Alliance. Charming I To-day I 
learn that mobilization is going on throughout the 
whole of Macedonia. The thing is getting nearer 
and nearer. It is not yet war, but it is a heaping up 
of inflammable materials which may catch fire from 
the smallest spark. The Government has telegraphed 
to my father to beg him to return, because if we 
mobilize one of these days I shall not be able to do 
both things at once — take command of the Army and 
act as king. If it is war, it will be dreadful at this 
time of year. In a few weeks, winter will be upon 
us, and you can imagine what we shall have , to suffer 
in a thinly-populated country, with tiny wretched 
villages, in which the troops will necessarily be obliged 

to bivouac. 

~c 
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To-dav I had the militar)* taHor to arrange my 
'Wardrobe and that I might order some things for the 
cold. When you receive this letter you will already 
know from the papers whether the position has become 
dangerous or hot. I am only sending you details 
■which may perhaps interest you. 

And now I have to ask you a favour, which )‘ou 
suggested to me, I ask your pardon beforehand for 
troubling )*ou, but as you were so kind as to propose 
it to me, I am going to take you at your word. Our 
cook is becoming unbearable, and 1 shall be com^ 
pcllcd to discharge him very soon. You told me 
about a very good cook who had been with j“ou, and 
who, )' 0 u thought, might come here if I needed him. 
Would you be kind enough to find out whether he 
would be willing to come here, what he would require 
in the v.*ay of wages, and whether he would need a 
French assistant ? We have a Greek cook who 
cooks prctt>* wcU~you know that yourself— and he 
worked for two years in my house with a French 
chef. In case he could come, I should like to know 
within what time he could do so, in order that I 
might gu*c notice to my own cook. Once more, 
please forgive me for asking all this of you, but yoM 
ate such a dear, and I know that you will do this for 
me, 1 cannot tell you how much I miss you. There 
are so many things that I should like to tell J’ou; 
letters are a very poor substitute for talks, are the%' 
not ? Especially now» when 1 have so many things 
in my mind of which I should like to talk to *:omecne 
who would lt^tcn to me sympathetically. Mine js a 
rotten trade, there is no doubt about it! What are 
)ou dcir.:: in Paris? I know, of course, thit sou 
will be all day s^ith the dressmakers, but after that. 
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when you have finished with them, what do you do ? 
And do you not go out sometimes in the evenings ? 
If you arrived in Paris last Monday, "and if you wrote 
to me on the following day, I ought to receive your 
letten the day after to-morrow, and I am awaiting it 
with extreme impatience. 

Tatoiy 

Se-ptember 1912. 

Here we are at the height of warlike excitement. 
The public is beginning to catch it, although as yet 
there is nothing certain. The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs has just telephoned to me that he has important 
telegrams to communicate to me, and I am going 
down into the town at once to see what they are. On 
my return I shall write to you if there is anything' 
interesting. My family has returned from Corfu in a 
sad state. All of them, governess, nurses, housemaids, 
have stomach-aches, pains, etc. It seems that here too, 
in the kitchen, which was inspected to-day by a doctor, 
it is very nearly as bad, and we are obliged to send 
for all the things from our kitchen in Athens. A 
fine state of things for a Court, there is no doubt about 
it ! You can get some idea of what is happening if 
you think of the condition of the hen-roost which you 
saw here. And to think that everything belonging 
to the great palace is more or less in that state ! If 
you were to see the stables you would be astonished. 
My father is returning one of these days, and I am 
curious to see what steps he will take. He has been 
recalled by the Ministry on account of the political 
situation. He will not be pleased. This evening he 
leaves Copenhagen to come here direct, so that he will 
not be able to go and spend a month in Paris, as 
Czernovitz told you. Of course, it is only right that 
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the King should be here when the countrj* is goinc 
through such a critical period, but it is so interesting 
that I do not want at all to give up my post. I 
shall have to try and find some means whereby 1 can 
keep ita (siirjut with aftairs. Ordinarily 1 told 
nothing and I never know what is happening. Now 
I am obliged to go to Athens 1 I shall go on with 
this letter this evening, when 1 have returned. 


19;^, igtj, 

I have seen the Chief of Staff,* with whom wc 
discussed plans of operation, and then the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. The whole of the political Nvorld 
in Europe is dumbfoundwJ at the simultaneous 
mobilization of die four Balkan kingdoms. No one 
expected it, and least of all was an)*onc wiling to 
believe that we should come to an agreement, and 
certainly not that we should enter into an alliance. 
The great diplomatists have rather lost their heads, 
and they now don’t know what to do, in their great 
wisdom, to stop the ^var. The Turks arc beginning 
already their dirty tricks, before any act of hostility 
has taken place. They arc p^c^*enting Greek ships in 
the Dardanelles from leaving. There arc at least 
thirteen of them shut up therr. Yesterday we pur- 
chased in England four quite new torpedo cruisers, 
the best that there arc ju^t now in the Mediterranean.^ 
That givts us sea superiority owr the Turks. It 
they will not come out of the Dardanelles with their 

* Gr^frd Dir/.i . le Jcif Mf-ilct c! Putl 

rirt tVe RfitOutiis e? i* ■ 

H* d -d 
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fleet, as they did for the Italians, we shall have to go 
and blow them up in their stronghold. But it is 
premature to talk so early of such things. To-day I 
bought a horse ; and I got another given to me from 
the Cavalry School, and I shall have yet a third from 
a civilian gentleman. Then we shall have four motor- 
cars for myself and my stalf. In three or four days 
the troops will begin to start for the frontier. 


Taioi, 

October isl, 1912. 

The mobilization is in full swing here. The 
public is behaving very well. All the conscripts arc 
coming in with enthusiasm to be enrolled in their 
regiments. There is a quiet, serious enthusiasm, 
which is a good sign. This spirit produces greater 
results than a noisy or momentary enthusiasm, which 
evaporates at the first reverse and which then produces 
a very dangerous reaction that has its repercussion 
throughout the army, the consequences of which 
cannot be foreseen, I know something about it ! 
It seems that I have a popularity and a reputation as 
a soldier that I did not anticipate. They say that in 
, the provinces people come in crowds to enlist in the 
regiments, shouting hurrahs for me. This is flatter- 
ing, but it makes my task yet more difficult, for, 
between ourselves — and it is no use blinking the fact 
— we have not got what in Europe would be called a 
real -army at all ; it is rather a militia, and with that 
it is not easy to fight against trained troops, like those 
of the Turks, and especially against the Turk himself, 
who is the best soldier in the world, both because of 
his innate discipline and especially because he believes 
implicitly in what he Is" taught by his religion. We 
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Christians are also taught by our religion that \vc shall 
go to Paradise if we have done our duty and if we die 
for our country, hut I think that we arc less convinced 
about it than are the Turks, who, like the Japanese, 
have no kind of fear of death, and that is an enormous 
source of strength. I am obliged to go into the town 
ever)’ day. There is a number of people who wish 
to speak to me, I am woken up at night to speak at 
the telephone ; it is an exciting time. It will be good 
when the King has returned at the beginning of next 
week ; then I shall only have my militarj' dudes ; now 
I have both things to do. 

My brother Andr^ arrives from Corfu this after- 
noon, and probably I shall come up here again in his 
car. He started as soon as he heard of the mobiliza- 
tion, You know that he, as indeed were my 
other brothers, ^'as dismissed from the army three 
years ago, at the time of what they called the Revolu- 
tion, which was merely a pnnuticiamentii as it ^va5 
called once upon a time in Spain. Now that things 
arc becoming serious their places arc going to be 
restored to them I Andrd is a very fine chap, and a 
verj’ capable officer, who takes his profession seriously. 
They sec this now and confess that it ^V3S only jealousy 
that made them kick their princes out I 

I have returned from the town, where I have been 
for four hours. Well, the fat is in the fire ! After a 
conference which lasted for an hour and a half triih 
^'^cnizclos, who is both President of the Council and 
Minister for War; the Minister of Marine and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, mohiliT-atlon decided 
upon. I made the sign of the Cross and ficncvl the 
Decree. 

It is for the moment a defensive rneasurr, and 
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not yet entail war as its inevitable result. As Turkey 
was collecting an army in Adrianople, as I wrote to 
you - in my last letter, Bulgaria considered herself 
threatened and asked us to join her in mobilizing. 
The Powers intervened to endeavour to prevent 
Turkey from going on, fearing a conflagration, ,and 
then Turkey, in reply, reduced her army against 
Bulgaria, but, on the other hand, mobilized in Mace- 
donia, that is to say, she has about 80,000 men against 
Bulgaria, and approximately 200,000 besides, which 
now forms a menace against us and the Serbs, and 
partly even against Montenegro. As Bulgaria and 
Serbia are mobilizing to-day, they have asked us to 
do the same thing in virtue of our alliance and in 
order to show Europe and Turkey that there is soli- 
darity between us. It is a very serious responsibility 
to assume — I know quite well — but I think that there 
was nothing else to be done unless we showed our- 
selves faithless to our allies. And so, after having 
looked at the question from all sides, I signed. With- 
in twenty days, if nothing intervenes, we shall have 
about 100,000 men on the frontier. I shall have to 
start in a fortnight to assume the command of that 
army. It is a very serious moment for Greece and 
for myself. I know that you are thinking and that 
you will think of me at this time, and during the 
much more difficult times yet to come, and that 
knowledge gives me courage. Just think what Greece 
will be if we succeed, if there is a war — of course, this 
is not at all certain, perhaps not even probable — but 
just think, too, what power will be mine personally 
and, through me, the King’s 1 We shall be able, 
with the assistance of good collaborators, to restore 
order as we think best. The spirit of authority will 
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have made immense strides forward, and that vnW be 
justice, for it is just that spirit which we ha\c com- 
pletely lacked. It is only through someone ^^ilh 
prestige that that spirit can be imposed, and what 
prestige can equal that of a \actorious General, 
especially when he is a member of the Ro}*al Famil) \ 
But, on the other hand, think what will happen in 
case of defeat, dr, rather, it is best not to think of it I 
It would be better not to suraivc such a disaster I 
That is why I told )Qu that if there were a war it 
w ould be possible that I should return Jixn it. But 

I do not think that we could ha\c found a more 
favourable moment. \Vc arc not out for conquests 
wc arc not seeking to fish in troubled waters, as xvould 
Certainly be said in Europe: we desire to improve the 
lot of our co-nationals who arc still under the Turkish 
joke. If that can be achicacd without a war, by moral 
pressure, so much the better; if not, wc will fight 
and, if God wills, wc shall conquer. But it will be 
difficult. I cannot tell jou how much 1 miss jou, 
how much I should ha\c wished to speak to jasu 
about all this. Ahead) there is a good deal of friction, 
especially regarding personal affHir<. One does not 
want the position allotted to him, another wishes for 
a command which he is unfitted to assume. If they 
would leave me alone to do as I think be<t, with my 
Chief of Staff, it WDuld be all nght, but e\*cr)t>nc inter- 
feres in c%cr) thing, and when they cannot effect it 
olheiw\isc thej go to the Minister,' who ha< no mihtarj 
knowledge, and then I, or m) unfortitratc Chief c( 
Staff, am obliged to explain at length wh\ base 

been decided as they ha\c been. You fee, tt U ever 
the authorit) that is lackirr. In c\e*y o*h*r count-y 
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every man would go to his allotted position, even if 
it did not please him, and would not dare to say one 
word, Here they often kick up a row ; there is no 
discipline ; but in a few days I shall have got things 
into shape. People accept a man who acts resolutely 
and energetically in exceptional circumstances, like 
the present ; it is only on ordinary occasions that one 
makes oneself unpopular. That is why they wanted 
me to leave three years ago, and now they come back 
to me. It is a kind of amende honorahh on their part, 
which they are making naively, unconsciously, without 
thinking of it. It’s rather funny ! 

Athens i 

October ^th, 1912 . _ 

I think that we are in for it! From the diplo- 
matic despatches I observe that all the Cabinets of 
Europe perceive war to be inevitable. We are still 
in process of rriobilization ; the first movements of 
troops are to begin the day after to-morrow, Monday ; 
I, with my staff, am leaving next Saturday for Larissa. 
It is an unpleasant awakening for the great countries 
which call themselves the “ Powers,” with a big P, 
Up till now they have believed themselves to represent 
Destiny to the small peoples ; they have tried to play 
the part of God on the earth. Now, all at once, they 
perceive that the small peoples might also have a 
word to say about their future by combining together 
and forming out of their separate weaknesses a rather 
considerable strength, and that gives furiously to 
think to those Powers who are unable to come to an 
agreement as to their line of action. So one must not 
be too angry with them if they vent their ill-humour. 
The New York Herald is usually favourably disposed 
towards us, and fortunately that is the paper which 
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you read. All this has helped Italy, because Turkey, 
having a fresh dangerous war on her hands, has given 
way all round. Public opinion in Italy is with us. 
General Garibaldi wants to come and fight for us, as 
he has done on a previous occasion. 

My father will probably come on Tuesday evening 
or Wednesday morning, and they are preparing a 
huge reception for, him to mark the good intentions 
and enthusiasm of the public. Up till now they have 
shown an exemplary seriousness, which I far prefer 
to shouts and rowdiness in the streets, but I suppose 
that a southern people has to find a safety-valve and 
ease its soul by shouting. 

We have had a big fire here. It broke out in the 
same spot as last time, when we saw it together, only 
this time the fire rose towards the properly, instead 
of spreading downwards, as last time. But they extin- 
guished it more quickly, and there has been less 
damage. I went in the afternoon to see it with my 
children, in the small car ; when we reached the spot 
and got out of the car to walk through the wood my 
little girl was verj- frightened and didn’t want to go 
closer. Her brother, who is ten, said to her : ”Ix»k 
at Father; he doesn’t mind I" Then the girl said 
to him : " But he is going to the tvar 1 ” One reason 
is as good as another to explain Courage under fire. 

I worked like a nigger, and with a few men I succeeded 
in arresting the fire on ray side. But my heart was 
beating so hard and the smoke had so choked me ihst 
1 thought 1 was going to faint, and I lay down on the 
ground, much to the constcrnatiori of the little pirl, 
who asked the others : " What are are going to do 
with him now ? " One of my cars was burnt : I ha-i 
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is better now. All this happened the day before 
yesterday, and this morning the fire broke out again, 
but it was immediately extinguished by the patrols who 
had remained on the spot to see that it did not break 
out again. These fires are always caused by the 
engines of the trains that pass. It has not rained yet, 
and the drought is unbelievable. 

Fighting has already taken place on the frontiers 
of Bulgaria and Serbia, but only from the excess of zeal 
of the outposts. The Russian military attach6,i who 
arrived yesterday from Constantinople, told me that 
The Turks have ordered the mobilization of eighty 
divisions — six hundred thousand men ! But it will 
take months and months before they are able to collect 
all that number of men, and in the meantime God 
knows what may happen. 

We have a new priest, who is very nice. The one 
who used to officiate when you were here is terrible. 
He is an old man, nearly a hundred years old, 
almost entirely blind, and during Mass he often has 
accidents. 

When you were here, although events were shaping 
towards war, we could not believe that they would ever 
lead us to the point where we now are. War is always 
difficult to believe in. Up till the last moment one 
hopes that it may be avoided. I hope so too, but if 
Turkey does not make some sacrifice of her amour 
propre it will be difficult. Of course I know they say 
it is not the season for war, and I wrote to you before 
that we were going to suffer a great deal, but one 
cannot alv/ays choose one’s time and one’s season ; 
one is compelled by circumstances ; and the cold now 
in Thessaly is terrible. Tv/o years ago in the plains 

^ Colonel Goudime. 
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during the month of December the) had tTcentv 
degrees below zero at night! 

One of these dap the horse is coming, Be^tdes 
him, I ha\e another two horses which I got by requisi- 
tion, One of them is a magnificent Irish hunter. - 

I ha-ve just recched a telegram telling me that my 
father left Venice to-diy, so he will be here on Wednes- 
day, Therefore I shall go and in«tal m}sclf m the 
cit) definite!) on Tuesday. The whole famify is 
returning precipitatcl) from c\ery comer of Europe, 
and m) brothers are coming too, as is m) «on. He is 
seraing in a Prussian cavir) regiment and is also 
arri\nng now to fight 

It seems that Montenegro wants to begin hostilities 
next Wednesday. If that be the ca«c, it uall probabh 
drag us all m after her, and wc arc not }ct readv. 
I am curious to sec what state of mind my father wiK 
be in. 

0 t ‘me ^ lais 

This time m) letter xnll be a daj late, as the post 
onl) leaves on the 9th. 1 am afraid my letters will 
be «:omcwhat irregular m cominc to hand in futu’-e, 
but I will c^dca^our to a\-oid this as far as po«:5ibV 

I shall leave on Saturda) morning, and shall haic 
to arrange for a postal <crvicc, a pnwtc service, to l>e 
organic^ between Athens and I,arissa, as o-dra’W 
correspondcrce is pwihibitcd between t''C two tosiTS 
What can one expect! Wc ha\c *0 much to fea*’ 
from anv mdi<crctJon that micht l>c coTmi'ted wi'h 
regard to the concentration of the troops ard th'*”' 
re-croupini; , it might happen that by rraJ rg * 
number of Icttc-s from drPerent * 0 ^ ** 

addressed to them families, the in»c'cs’rd p2*tf*s r*i 
find m them <omc i^fo-^ation which t^m w-'.-M liVf 
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to learn. The Turkish Ministers and diplomatic 
attaches have spies everywhere and, unfortunately, 
they are still here, as hostilities have not yet com- 
menced. You cannot imagine how angry Europe is 
with us and how hypocritical the Great Powers are ! 
If only they would speak the truth ! To say, for 
instance, that we aro an annoyance to them, that they 
are stronger than we, and that they will use all their 
strength to prevent us from attending to our own 
affairs in our own country, because they aspire to 
things v?hich, for the time being, are the property of 
Turkey, and that they will in no wise permit us to 
take possession of them ! ! . . . Could such utter- 
ances, sincere, perhaps brutal but honest, impose 
respect } No, they lack the courage of their own 
opinions, and so the deception goes on. For instance, 
they say that the bad condition of Turkey in Europe 
does not concern us and that it is not our business. 
(But bear well in mind that Turkey in Europe is 
inhabited by Greeks, Bulgars and Serbs, and not by 
Germans, Frenchmen and Englishmen.) They, the 
Great Powers, are going to force Turkey to introduce 
reforms (but do not forget that they have been 
promising to do this for the past thirty years, 
a promise which they have never kept), and, in 
any case, even after the war, they will uphold the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire (the old and classical 
phrase of Diplomacy). And who is preaching this, 
I would ask you ? . . . Austria, who, four years ago, 
swallowed up Bosnia and Herzegovina, two provinces 
which belonged to that same Empire ; Italy, who is 
now engaged in taking possession of Tripolitania and 
Lybia. But when the question affects them, integrity 
is not considered ; that was only invented for us ! i 
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But here again I fear I am getting back to politics, it 
being a subject of which I am passionately fond. Now, 
I must relate some events of a somewhat more per- 
sonal nature. We went down definitely into the 
town before my father arrived, as I feared he might 
want to keep us in the country still, which did not 
suit me at all, as I had an abundance of work before 
me. My fears were justified, for no sooner had he 
arrived than he asked us to go to Tatoi. You will sec 
a description of his arrival in the papers, but 1 will 
nevertheless relate it to you. He left Venice on 
Sunday evening, which seems to me to have been a 
mistake, because, when returning after a long absence, 
and above all in exceptional circumstances like the 
present, it is preferable to arrive by day to show oneself 
to the public, and he must have known quite well that, 
by leaving Venice in the evening, he could not have 
arrived here before late at night. Apart from that, 
however, he remained two hours at Corfu, for what 
reason I do not know, which, with the journey across 
the Corinthian Canal, delayed his arrival until p 
o’clock in the evening. Unaware of all these details, 

I went down to Piratus in full dress at 6.30. At 
7 o’clock, in the streets through which he was to pats 
in the Royal Ptilacc Square and in front of the station, 
there were thousands of people patiently waiting. 
Hardly had I entered the train, than I was informed 
that the King would not arrive before 8 o’cIk’* at 
Piratus. What were we to do? Vc were all in full 
dress, therefore it was not worth while to go^back, so 
we continued. At Piratus we went for a trip for an 
hour and a half in a steam cutter; wx had ravcnc.is 
appetites, and you can well imagine how annoyed we 
felt. I was afraid that the reception would prove a 
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failure and that the public would become weary of 
waiting so long. Finally, about 9 o’clock, the old 
yacht came in sight . . . and, to add to our mis- 
fortunes, when we went on board we found that they 
had already dined ; therefore they made great fun 
of us. We disembarked for the first reception 
at Piraeus. There were speeches, firework displays, 
bands, etc,, etc. And at Athens, at the station, we 
found the diplomatic corps, the civil and military 
authorities, who had been waiting nearly two hours. 
Nevertheless, there was still an enormous crowd in 
the streets.' I entered the carriage alone with the 
King, and we returned to the Palace at a walking pace, 
followed by the others in motor-cars. The crowd 
cheered enthusiastically. At the Palace we found the 
whole Court awaiting us, and while we were exchang- 
ing embraces and congratulations on the safe return, 
the King was obliged to show himself on the balcony. 
In the Square he was acclaimed by a large crowd who 
greeted him. The King then read a speech by the 
light of a candle held by my brother, which, however, 
only gave a bad light, and consequently rendered the 
- reading difficult, thus interrupting the speech and 
making it a somewhat painful proceeding. Finally, 
we returned to Tatoi and dined at 1 1 o’clock. That 
is the scene of the royal progress. 

The King seems to me to have returned in good 
spirits, more so than we dared to hope. It is true that 
Venizelos went to meet him at Corinth in a cruiser, 
and that they remained together for four hours on the 
yacht, thus- having had time to furnish him with the 
latest information. I called upon him this morning, 
and remained with him for more than an hour. The 
conversation went on very well. He is likewise of 
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the opinion that the Government could not have acted 
ot^rwise than it didj only he docs not a^ash war to 
be declared by us— and he is right, none of us wishes 
that. He has brought back some good tidings from 
Vienna. It was always feared that the Austrians 
would attack the Serbs, which would have put the 
Turks entirely on our shoulders, also the Bulgarians. 
However, for the time being, at least, apparendy they 
will remain quiet. Just at present the Turks have but 
few troops on our front ; we are much stronger than 
they, but they must not be allowed time to organize 
and gather forces which would crush us. 

My brother Nicholas is ill. It is indeed unfor- 
tunate that it should happen just at this moment. 
He struck a a-ein of his left leg with his heel and set 
up phlebitis. He went under care to Bagnoles, but 
the physician stated that if he did not take great care 
the blood might congeal, and if this circulated in the 
veins it might lead to sudden and une.xpccted death. 
He is very' nervous, poor fellow ; he can neither walk 
for long nor remain standing or ride on ho.’sebact. 
In spite of this, he wants to accompany the Staff and 
follow us in a motor-car as far as possible, and then 
continue the journey on the back of a mule with the 
aid of a lady’s saddle. 

1 forgot to tell you that yesterday 1 had ntest 
enthusiastic receptions each time I appeared in public. 

It would seem that, for the moment, I am vc.-y popula.'. 
We arc always in the balance. We will see how long 
it will last. I shall certainly never do anythire to 
increase my popularity, that is, nothing more than 
my duty, for I have a korror of publicity. .'\tr you 
also not of my opinion ! 

1 am sure the dogs will put smut apart.r.er.ts in a 
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nice state of disorder. I expect your servants will not 
be very pleased. I hope you will be pleased to house 
Oporto.^ Does he amuse you ? Have you yet given 
him some wine to drink bearing his namesake ? I do 
not think he is so stupid as he is reputed to be. So 
you consider you are a better photographer than I ? 
Do not forget that it was I, and not you, who took the 
snapshots which pleased you so much that you wish 
to have them enlarged. I know what you will say 
— that you prepared the pose, etc., but I took the snap. 
That you cannot deny, can you ? 

Good-bye, my friend. Will you think of me a 
little in these trying times and send me your best 
wishes } They will bring me luck, of which I am so 
badly in need. My whole future, and even my life, 
are at stake. 


October J 2 th, 1912. 


My dear Friend, 

I made an attempt to write you a letter yester- 
day in the train, but it was impossible, as you will 
observe from the opening lines of my letter. The 
train jolted so. Here I am at Larissa, some fifteen 
kilometres from the frontier. I am in the flat country 
which is surrounded on all sides by mountains forming 
the barrier separating us from Turkey, and which, 
by the grace of God, we shall be crossing at the end 
of the week. As we have gone so far, events Have 
been precipitated to such an extent that the Minister 
for War believes that hostilities will begin on Friday. 
I wrote to you the day before yesterday, and already 
I have many things to tell you. My son arrived 
on Friday afternoon, but as there are no more through 


^ The late Duke of Oporto, 


D 
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trains, owing to the militarj- transport, he took nine 
hours to come from Patras. He was unable to come 
here with me because he had to have some field 
uniforms made, khaki not being yet the regulation 
dress when he left Greece. I left Athens on Saturday 
morning at 8 o'clock. There were vast crowds, in 
the streets and around the station, waiting to see me 
pass, who warmly acclaimed me. The whole of my 
family, the King, my brothers, my sistcrs-in-Iaw, all 
the Ministers, the officials of the French Mission, 
and about fifty officers of the General Staff, came to 
the station. The King was in tears, which touched 
me very much and still does when I think of it. My 
mother will be very grieved not to have been here 
when all her sons and her grandson are leaving 
for the war I But events were precipitated to such 
an extent that she had not the time to come, and will 
arrive from Russia, where her brother is lying ill, 
only on Friday next. What suffering it causrf me to 
leave my children I God alone knows whether 1 shall 
see them again. It has taken me thirteen hours to 
cover the distance up to this point, about yyo kilo- 
metres, while on other occasions I have completed 
the journey in eight hours, but as the line is ocnipicd 
for military transport, which is well known for its 
slowness, and as there .arc twelve trains following the 
one upon the other d.iy and night on the same lire, 
we had necessarily to go at a slo'v jracc. The whole 
of the line, the bridges, and tunnels, are gujrde.l hr 
the Territorial Resers'e, old men who htvc sersrd whh 
the colours twenty-six and twenty-seven jrara ajo^. 
They arc strange to bcholsl, withovrt uniforms, arm-w 
only with a gun and a ba)-onet, and carrylrtr the ' 
cartridges in their belts. The nearer one approa.. 
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the Thessalian plain the more troops one meets, and 
the more activity there is at the stations. Every- 
where I was cheered by the public and soldiers when- 
ever I appeared at the carriage window or alighted 
during the stoppages. As you see, the enthusiasm is 
there, providing it lasts ! The train passes through 
some beautiful country, but sometimes the ground is 
exceedingly dijfficult. I think that there are more 
engineering feats here than at St. Gothard, not taking 
into account, of course, the tunnels. 

When we have driven the Turks out of Europe, 
and have established the railway connections, you 
must do this trip in the spring ; it is magnificent. 

I arrived here at about 9 o’clock, and it was already 
dark. There was a great reception at the station, all 
the officials, the civil authorities, the clergy, and a 
company of 250 men forming a guard of honour, 
being present. There was an old priest who seemed 
to be acting rather strangely, as he held a Church 
taper between his fingers and was chanting “ Hurrah ” 
instead of shouting it, I at once repaired to my 
headquarters. We have been quartered about five 
kilometres from the town, in a school of agriculture, 
consisting of a block of buildings. Twenty-two 
officers, a number of soldiers and horses, motor-cars, 
etc. My apartment is not very enviable. I have 
two rooms on the first floor of a small house, where 
there is nothing whatever in the way of comfort — a 
few armchairs and a table, and nothing else. There 
is not the slightest vestige of carpet, and there is as 
much filth in the rooms as outdoors, so much so that 
I scarcely know where to tread : it is disgusting ! 
Luckily, the prefect has just sent me two carpets. I 
have a rubber bath with ’me and small camp bedstead, 
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so that I shall be able to manage more or less. I 
have an under-cook who cooks for all, as I take my ' 
meals with the officers, who each pay their share 
according to their rank. I have just returned from 
breakfasting with them. It wasn't bad. It is always 
better when we soldiers are all together, as this tends 
to develop the esprit de corps, and it is better for the 
subalterns to dine with their superiors. They learn 
discipline and good breeding ! 

I do not think we shall experience any great diffi- 
culties on this front when the war begins, as, from my 
information, it would appear that the Turks are sending 
the biggest forces against the Bulgarians, who, to them, 
are the most dangerous enemy and the strongest 
numerically. However, I do not want to wait too 
long, but take them unawares. They arc seeking to 
beat one of their adversaries, the most dangerous, with 
all their troops, in order then to be able to turn on us, 
but I hope that their plan will not succeed, for, even 
if they beat the Bulgarians, they will not have time to 
follow them up, and if they leave them to attack us, 
the Bulgarians will pursue them and attack them in 
the rear. Generally, the situation seems to me to be 
favourable to the Allies. It is a veritable Crusade of 
all the Christian peoples in the Balkans fighting ag.atnst 
the infidels. 

The horse which I purchased from my sister-in-law 
arrived from Athens this morning, but I shall have to 
let it rest a couple of dap, as it is quite stiff in the 
joints, having had to travel five days standing in a 
small box. Wc have a \'ast amount of work to do here, 
and, above all, W'c arc in need of big draught horses 
for the .artiller}*, strong enough to draw guns and 
cases which arc exceedingly hta\7, Sudi horses arc 
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rare, and there is much difficulty in procuring them. 
And while I am writing to you, they are continually 
coming and interrupting me and asking for orders. 
I have seven divisional commanders under my orders, 
as we are organized in divisions like the Japanese. 
I have done so much talking that my throat is dry, and 
I have taken some whisky to refresh myself! I left 
Athens on a splendid summer’s day, but here I find 
it cold, with a grey and gloomy sky. I fear we shall 
soon have winter, not a very brilliant prospect for our 
operations. 


Larissa, 

October \\th, 1912. 

My dear Paola, 

Yesterday I had not a free moment to write to 
you. I left at 8 o’clock in the morning in a motor- 
car to pay a visit to the division which is on our 
extreme right flank. Hardly had I sat down to write 
to you, when two officers came in and interrupted me. 
It is now midday, and note that since this morning at 
9 o’clock I have been engaged on matters in connection 
with the service and have not been at liberty even for 
an hour. 

The road was very bad, which is a pity, because, as 
it is absolutely straight, I could have covered the 
ground much quicker, instead of only doing sixteen 
kilometres in half an hour — that is not much. 

I met a detachment of Territorials marching in 
disorder, and I halted to reprimand severely the N.C.O. 
who was leading them. I think that, at the com- 
mencement, it is necessary to be somewhat severe, as 
that will make them think, and as soon as they are 
convinced that I am determined to obtain iron dis- 
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cipline, with all permissible means, or without, kind- 
ness can then follow. 

In all probability, we shall be entering Turkish 
territory soon, and if we have no discipline, you can 
well imagine what might happen in the way of devas- 
tation, violence, etc. I have already severely censured 
three Colonels for failure to perform their duty, and 
told them that if anything occurred again which 
incurred my displeasure I would have them sent back 
at once to Athens, which would have disgraced them 
for life. The result was gratifying : the troops 
behaved better, and the officers pay more attention. 

I found the division well organized, and had the 
new machine-guns, which have just arrived and which 
I had not yet seen, explained to me. 

Everywhere I was acclaimed by the rank and file, 
which goes to prove that, notwithstanding my extreme 
severity, I have not yet become unpopular. 

From there I went by motor-car for ten kilometres 
across the country to a small frontier town to inspect 
three mountain batteries and two battalions of “ chas- 
seurs,” after which I returned by another route. 

On the way, I stopped again to examine a batter)' 
set up on the plain, with its subterranean habitations, 
and the trenches. 

After lunch I went by motor-car to inspect two 
divisions situated more to the left towards our centre, 
and a bridge constructed on barrels which the engi- 
neers had thrown over the river in front of our 
camp. 

I was told not to pass that way as it was immaterial 
to the Turks whether rear had been declared or not, 
and if they saw any motor-cars pass, flying small flaps 
and full of officers, they might fire and hit us. There- 
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fore we had to drive across the fields, and it is for- 
tunate that we are on the plain and that we have had 
no rain, otherwise it would have been impossible. 

However, on the way back, as it was already dark, 
I took the country road. 

Five kilometres from the camp a tyre burst, and as 
another had burst a few minutes previously, we had 
no spare ones left, and had to return on foot. I 
covered the five kilometres in fifty minutes, which 
nearly exhausted my Chief of Staff, Danglis, who is 
short, and does not even reach up to my shoulders. 
I arrived at half-past seven, and only just had time to 
do a little gymnastic exercise before dinner. 

After dinner, without taking any rest, I went and 
signed a number of letters, and then, with my Chief 
and Under-Chief of Staff, I worked on the general 
plan of our operations and prepared the orders to 
be issued. 

This lasted until midnight, and when I returned 
to my room I still read a few newspapers. You see 
what a laborious day I had ! 

According to a telegram sent me by the Ministry, 
it is thought that hostilities will commence on Thurs- 
day, instead of Friday. On Sunday last the simul- 
taneous note of the four States was sent to Turkey, 
and to-day we shall send an ultimatum, which will, 
of course, not be accepted, and thus the logical and 
fatal outcome will be war. 

In Montenegro things seem to be going well so 
far, and, generally, Turkey seems to me to be fishing 
in troubled waters. 

They wire us from Constantinople that the Turks 
intend to withdraw, and to fight only before the capital 
on fortifications which had been prepared a long time 
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since, and there to await reinforcements which ought 
to be arrmng from Asia Minor. 

It does not seem to be good strategj’ to yield an 
enormous part of the country to the enemy ; if they 
did this, there would not remain much of Turkey in 
Europe. What I like in all this business is the con- 
sternation of the Great Powers, who have completely 
lost their heads, and arc at a loss to know how to stop 
the ball which has been set rolling through their fault. 
They arc seeking — although, in my opinion, they will 
not find it — the only means to pre\*cnt war, namely, to 
bring pressure to bear on Turkey to such an extent 
as to force her to introduce the reforms wc require in 
Macedonia, and then, if wc insisted on ^va^, wc should 
be absolutely in the wrong and morally compelled 
to disarm. The Great Powers, however, arc unable 
to come to any decision or .agreement among them- 
selves, owing to the different questions of a commercial 
and financial nature which render them hostile to 
each other. 

Fortunately for us, it would seem that the peace 
negotiations between Italy and Turkey have been 
broken off, and if the Italians, as they say, attempt to 
land in the Dardanelles, that anil engage more Turkish 
troops in those parts, and will mean so many less to 
be sent against us. ^^’hat grieves me verj' much ts 
that ever}’ day I am being sent farther aavay, and that 
letters will therefore take still longer to reach me. The 
railway line goes as far as the frontier, where it sud- 
denly stops ; from that point the po'ital sera'icc will 
have to be carried on by means of a'ans and carts. 

Yesterday a very regrettable accident took place. 

A militarj* train telescoped another by crashing info 
the back of it after nightfall. One soldier was Killed, 
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and two artillery captains seriously injured, as well as 
many others. What a misfortune 1 


Larissa^ 

October I’^th (Evening. 

It is already about 7 o’clock, and I have not yet 
been able to sit down to write to you. This morning 
I woke up with a very bad headache, so took a little 
rest in the afternoon. To-day I had arranged for 
the commanders of my divisions and the cavalry 
divisions to see me, to give them orders in case hos- 
tilities commenced the day after to-morrow, and it 
was interesting to see them arriving from every direc- 
tion in motor-cars and on horseback. There were 
seven divisional commanders, the General commanding 
the cavalry and the Chief of Staff; thus there were 
seven Generals, as some divisions are commanded by 
Colonels. I do not think such an assembly has ever 
before been seen in Greece. 

I had my orders read out to them, that they might 
know exactly my wishes, as, if war begins on Thursday 
morning at 6 o’clock, as is believed, the seven divisions 
will have to attack simultaneously, and I am not sure 
of the telegraph, which does not always work well, 
and some of the stations are at some distance from 
Larissa. Thus they will have time to draw up their 
orders for the troops. I think I am taking you 
through a course of strategy, but I am endeavouring 
to make it as clear as possible without too many 
details. My son and the horses will be arriving in 
tirne^ to-morrow evening. My new horse has hurt 
his shoulder, and I shall have to let him rest for a 
day or two at Athens before he sets out on his arduous 
task. What a pity it is we cannot have another week 
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before beginning operations! We should be very 
much better prepared then. 

All the preparations that I made mj'self when I 
was Supreme Commander arc going perfectly well; 
I do not say it boastingly, but then I did not have 
time to finish everything. 

I am pleased you liked the caviare I sent you ; as a 
rule foreigners detest it : it is true that 1 only gave it 
to Northeners to taste, ‘while you, like myself, arc a 
Southerner, and tvc have more or less the same tastes, 
have we not ? 

The first two or three days following my arrival 
here it tvas very cold, and the sky was grey and over- 
cast. Now the weather is brighter, and so arc my 
spirits. The scenery here is very pleasant. It is 
an extensive plain, peaceful and charming, and so 
restful after the interminable mountains. I can see 
Olympus distinctly, the legendary mountain where the 
gods of antiquity resided and where Greek civilisation 
held its meetings. I believe it is 3,000 metres high. 
The mountains surround the plain in a semi-circle, 
and form an extensive and secluded retreat where 
there arc only three openings, which from here look 
like three doorways. Farther on still, there appear 
the snow-clad summits of Macedonia. There h a 
river running through the first valley over which the 
Engineers are engaged in throwing bridges for the 
troops to cross. 

In Thessaly there is a race of greyhounds, a species 
of borzoi, large .and grey, with long hair. They arc 
rather fine animals, and I believe that if they were 
attended to a few good specimens could be obtained 
from them. 

Farewell, my dear friend. 
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Larissa, 

October xyth, 1912. 

I have this morning received your letters of the 
8th and 9 thj together with the parcel of photographs. 
You do not know what pleasure you have given me 
by sending me these. Your camera is indeed an 
excellent one. The views of the hills and woods are 
very good, and the enlargements are magnificent. I 
have given Levidis one of those where we are together, 
and he is very pleased with it. If everything goes 
well and we are successful, I shall say you are right, 
and it would then be a joy and a triumph for me, and 
also a joy for you, I hope. Will it not } Pray for 
me. Now do not forget, as I feel sure that your prayers 
will assist me in the difficult times to come. 

I have signed the first order for the military opera- 
tions, the order to attack to-morrow morning at 
6 o’clock, and I confess that I did not sign it without 
emotion, but was very much inclined to shed tears, 
probably owing to the feeling of the grave respon- 
sibility which rested on me and of the inscrutable 
destiny awaiting us. But this will pass over, since I 
am usually calm. A gentleman who arrived from 
Athens to pay me his respects was surprised to find 
me less agitated than he . . . but I have the firm 
will to conquer, and if I can succeed in inspiring the 
troops with the same feeling, everything will be for 
the best. , According to military history, given troops 
of equal valour, the General who is unaware that he 
is beaten remains the conqueror. I have no idea as 
to Tow long this war may last, but I saw an officer 
to-day who had returned from Bulgaria, and he told 
me that there they believe it will last two months. 

We have dismissed all the newspaper corresp 
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dents ; they are a veritable plague, and betray quite a 
number of things that should remain secret. Wc 
have not given them permission to come here, nor 
even to the military attaches of the various foreign 
Powers. You wiil be interested, perhaps, to learn 
that General Garibaldi has asked permission to come 
here with a corps of his " Red Shirts." I know these 
“ Red Shirts ” very well, as I already had them with 
me during my last campaign ; they fight well, and 
are courageous. It has done me good to have written 
to you and given vent to my feelings; I am now 
perfectly calm; it is curious how these attacks of 
weakness come over me suddenly, I, who to-morrow 
will be a warrior ; it is stupid, is it not ? You do 
not say very much in your letters as to what you arc 
doing in Paris. Do you then think that I have lost 
interest in society because I am going to war ? Do 
you often see Oporto ? Do they speak to you about 
me ? If you would be good enough to tcH me all 
this, it would be a diversion and a distraction for me 
among so many serious matters. 

Yesterday the Mufti, the religious head of the 
Turks here, came to greet me ; he is an old man, 
wearing a white turban, and came to beg of me to 
take measures to prevent his co-rcligionists from being 
molested. I reassured him I would do so, .and he 
departed satisfied. He had with him a Hebrew 
interpreter, dressed in a frock-coat and wearing white 
gloves, and whose name is Abraham. 

You know that wc have only possessed Thessaly 
for about thirty years, consequently the Turks there 
are fairly numerous. At J-arissa there arc still romc 
minarets in the distance, and it Is only during (he 
few years that the city has begun to lose its lurkbh 
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aspect. Yesterday I went to meet a few regiments 
that were arriving, among them one from Corfu. 
They consisted of about 3,400 men, who at that 
time were arriving in camp after a thirty-kilometres 
march. The sun was setting: it was beginning to 
get dusk. As I arrived I could see in the distance 
the small tents arranged on the plain, which gave the 
encampment the appearance of a gipsy settlement ; 
the enormous fires lighted in front of the tents put me 
in mind of the military paintings, picturesque and 
wild at the same time. The soldiers pressed around 
me in such numbers that I had to halt before arriving 
at the camp, and I was touched and pleased' on noticing 
how magnificent they looked, by no means tired after 
their long march ; I walked among them for a time. 

Before this one, I had inspected another battalion, 
with which I was not so pleased. They had scarcely 
broken the ranks and were beginning to pitch their 
tents. I gave orders for them to fall in and dress, 
and put their, bags and arms in order, and severely 
reprimanded the officers. After that, I hope that 
things will go better in future. 

It is now 10 o’clock, and I shall have to retire, as 
to-morrow morning I shall have to rise at 5 o’clock. 
To-morrow evening I shall be sleeping in a village 
close to the frontier, but after having crossed it, I 
hope, although the General Headquarters have to 
remain behind the troops. Good-night, my dear 
friend. Pray to God to help us and to be kind to us. 


^irnovo, 

October iZth, 1912. 

It is now 7 o’clock, and I have been active since 
5 o’clock this morning. The first day has finished 
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■well, thank God, if it only will continue thus. When 
I left it was not yet very dear, otVing to a slight fog, 
and it was terribly cold. I went straight to the 
frontier, to a spot which I had indicated to my Divisions 
as a centre from which they might send me their 
reports as to how they were advancing. The frontier 
was crossed over the whole line without any great 
resistance having been encountered; from time to 
time gnn-shots were heard. One division that was 
crossing the frontier on the mountain, just in front of 
us, were shouting hurrahs with all their might, to 
which there seemed no end. A Turkish outpost was 
surprised, with a garrison of about ten men, who had 
no means of escape, but nevertheless they would not 
surrender to an entire regiment. Brave soldiers! 
They wanted to blow them up with dynamite, but I 
prevented that, and now they are being besieged by 
a few of our men ; they will surrender when their 
provisions run out or will lose their lives in attempting 
some sortie. At the present moment six of my 
divisions are on Turkish soil, two of which have 
penetrated to a distance of thirty kilometres. 

I have just returned after having made a tour on 
horseback for three and a half hours in the enemy ■ 
territorj'. I passed down one mountain, the Turkish 
side of which is such difKcult ground that more than 
once I thought I should have to dismount, but nothing 
untoward happened. 

I have inspected several regiments among inde- 
scribable enthusiasm ; the spirit is really magntticenf* 
and these arc men who have already marched for 
thirteen hours; I feel so touched by this that I am 
constantly wanting to shed tears. I returned here 
via one of those mountain passes which I have already 
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mentioned to you, following the dry bed of a river 
which is only full in winter, when it carries all before 
it. It finds its way out again on to the plain through 
a gap at the spot where the mountain suddenly ends, 
and falls vertically on to the plain. There was a 
Turkish Custom House here, a rather large building, 
to which some drunken idiot, who had concealed 
himself, had set fire, as flames were bursting through 
all the windows. It was already night, and one could 
see nothing but the flames, while the columns of our 
troops passed by, giving out shouts of joy on meeting 
me. It was impressive. To-morrow I shall have 
another long journey to make. I shall again pass the 
frontier, crossing another mountain, but in a motor- 
car, as there is an excellent road fit for vehicular traffic, 
and from there I shall go on horseback to take. up 
quarters at Ellasona, a small town which has always 
been the General Headquarters of the Turks on our 
frontier. I do not yet know whether we have any 
losses or wounded, nor how many. Good-bye, my 
dear friend, “ don’t be sad.” 


Ellasona, 

October zist, 1912. 

As you can see, we have made considerable progress 
since writing my last letter. We have conquered 
that part of Thessaly which still belonged to the 
Turks, and so far God has bestowed His blessirig on 
our arms. 

I sent you my letter on Saturday, leaving Tirnovo, 
where I passed the night, in order to advance with 
the army. I write to you as often as possible, but 
you will understand that if my letters do not come to ^ 
hand regularly it is because there is no post here, and 
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vre have to organize it as we advance. Also the tele- 
graph has only just been installed, and I at once 
availed .myself of it to send you a wire. So I have 
passed the frontier over the mountain, where, this 
time, when descending, I had to lead the horse by the 
bridle because there was no road, and it was drizzling 
with rain, which made the stones very slippery. 

After passing along an incredibly bad road I arrived, 
at half-past ten, at the opening of the Turkishvplain, 
where I directed three divisions which were to meet 
in a combined movement against the Turks, who 
were camped on the mountain opposite. On the way 
I came across numbers of prisoners, as there had been 
fighting in the neighbourhood throughout the night, 
and I saw one of their men being carried along on a 
stretcher, who had received five bullets in his body 
and was eating some bread and smoking. I think 
the Turks have less nerve than we. I also saw a 
dead negro, who was not more than eighteen years 
old. My luggage had not yet arrived, and could not 
pass, because the only road fit for wheeled traffic over 
the mountain was so congested by munition convoys 
that there was no room for anything else. That 
night, therefore, I slept on the ground, and (excuse 
my mentioning such a detail) it was forty-eight hours 
before I washed. 

It was by no means pleasant, and into the bargain 
I was soaked with rain, and have caught such a cold 
that I cough enough to break the window-panes. 
The following day was a day of rest, and I attended 
Mass in order to appc.ar in public, after which 1 visited 
those who fell the previous day, We have to-day set 
out on the march again, and 1 have taken up ms 
quarters here. 
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Fortunately, the weather has been splendid the 
whole day. To-morrow the troops will probably be 
fighting a new battle, and I have been out inspecting 
the outposts and studying the enemy positions. I 
have advanced the divisions considerably, ' with a 
formidable artillery consisting of twenty-four batteries, 
C.A.D. and ninety-six cannon against one hundred 
and sixty, which the Turks are supposed to possess, 
and I hope that will be sufficient to crumple them up. 
Now I imagine you have heard enough of war 
strategy, and I will come to a more personal matter. 

Thm very sorry to hear that you consider I do not 
write often. I am now writing you at once after a 
very fatiguing day and on the eve of a decisive battle. 
Is this not a proof of devotion, above all on my part, 
who am known to be a very bad correspondent ? 

These Turks are not very good-looking ; they have 
brutal-looking faces, especially those from Asia Minor. 
I have arrived at the position of which I was speaking, 
with the Second Division, which was descending the 
mountain, and it at once commenced to spread out. 
At the same time, on the right, one could see the 
First Division descending, looking like an enormously 
long snake winding in and out the mountain paths. 
As soon as we entered the plain the Turks opened 
artillery fire on us ; our batteries advanced at the 
gallop on the plain under enemy fire and replied 
brilliantly. I may not myself be under fire, but when 
one sees shells burst in the sky and bullets rain on 
the earth, raising clouds of dust, the idea that that 
smoke and noise is disseminating death among people 
who belong to us and who are dear to one’s heart, 
gives one a feeling that is quite unbearable ; one has 
the feeling that one wants to rush forward and take 
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part in the action, which on ordinary occasions those 
in command are absolutely forbidden to do, as they 
would lose hold of the whole. I noticed the same 
emotion on the faces of the officers around me ; my 
son turned red and pale, and the perspiration ran 
down his face. The infantry adv'anced at the run, 
and the plain was soon covered with artilleiy, who 
were continually at the gallop as at manoeuvres, or 
hidden by the smoke from the shells which were 
bursting around in the meantime. It was their speed 
that saved them from considerable losses, as fortunately 
in this way the Turkish artillery shot too far ; wc also 
had the consolation of seeing the shells envelop the 
Turkish position in smoke. At last, after five hours, 
the firing ceased in front of Ellasona, and wc beard 
it gradually die away in the mountains behind the 
town. We had beaten the enemy in our first battlC) 
and offered thanks to God. My son is beginning 
his military career with better fortune than I. I am 
proud to find that my efforts during my command in 
times of peace have borne good fruit, and that the 
army of to-day is not to be compared with that of 
1897. As soon as the firing ceased, I went and took 
up my quarters in a small town before this one, which 
is a Turkish town, while the other is purely Greek. 

I could not this time withhold my tears ; the troops 
who were already at the camp, the population, the 
clcrg)*, preceded by the bishop, were shouting out 
and raving like madmen. The people kissed m) 
hands and boots. When you think what it means to 
be liberated from the yoke which had weighed on 
them for .almost five hundred years, and of 
fears and torment which they were obliged to 
I think there is indeed cause for cmoiion, especislst 
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when one arrives direct from the battlefield after 
having routed the oppressors. 

You do not know how much good your letters do 
me, and I am extremely obliged to you for them. It 
is true that I am undergoing hardships, but you would 
be amused to see how I am quartered. Here, for 
instance, I have a house where, on the ground floor, 
they sell drugs, and on the top floor there are two 
rooms with a single entrance. I occupy one, and my 
orderly the other. There was a Turkish doctor here, 
who succeeded in getting away, and over my head I 
have a portrait of three Sultanesses and a number of 
Turkish officers. In the way of furniture, there are 
three armchairs and a Turkish divan as hard as the 
pavement. Fortunately I have my camp-bedstead 
with me, which is not large, but nevertheless it is a 
bed. In front of my window there is a kind of 
square where all the artillery waggons and horses are 
gathered together. I see convoys of prisoners con- 
stantly passing by who have been captured in different 
parts round about. The Turks must be somewhat 
demoralized. To-day, during my inspection, I came 
across some artillery waggons lying in a ditch by the 
side of the road, with shells scattered everywhere, 
tents, provisions, uniforms, cartridges, and even caul- 
drons full of -food which they had begun to cook and 
had abandoned. It is promising, is it not ? ' 


Kotzani, 

October 27/^, 1912. 

My dear Paola, 

The God of Battles has blessed us, and has 
bestowed victory on our arms. I am profoundly and 
hmhly grateful to Him. The whole thing seems to 
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me a dreartij a marvelloiis dream. In nine days \rc 
have advanced more than 190 kilometres into the 
enemy territory, v;Qn two battles, put all the held 
artiller)- of the enemy out of action, taken innumerable 
prisoners, and, generally, routed and demoralized the 
Turkish army, which was formerly so confident that 
it believed it could conquer the armies of the four 
Allied States. I am writing you from a place the 
name of which you have probably never heard before, 
and which you may be able to find on a map, Wc 
are on the direct road to Salonika. 

So many things have happened since writing my 
last letter that I am at a Joss to know where to take 
up my narration. 

I left Ellasona early in the morning by motor-car 
when it was still dark, and travelled up to the cncamp- 
. ment of the Second Division, where the horses were 
stationed. 

The Turks occupied a very strong position at the 
foot of the mountain, with a narrow passage in their 
rear. They were situated at a greater height than 
we, so that they dominated our position and were able 
to follow closely all our movements on the plain. 
There were about three divisions of them, with an 
artillery regiment and about eighty cannon. I attacked 
them with a division on the left, one on the right, and 
one in the centre, and with a detachment of two 
battalions which vras to attack on their left flank. 
Further, I had ordered a division to cross the vcr>* 
difficult mountain paths, with instructions to surtound 
the position and, if possible, take them in the rca.^ 

My plan proved quite succcssful—ihc battle opened 
at 8 o’dock in the morning, and finished at night. 

The infantr>' had attacked with man-elloui dJ<h 
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and valour ; six regiments in the first line were sub- 
jected to heavy fire from machine-guns, which, how- 
ever, did not stop tliem a moment. 

Unfortunately, they were not well supported by 
the artillery, who put their shells too far, and con- 
sequently they suffered much under the enemy fire. 

I shouted, cursed, and finally, in the afternoon, our 
artillery reduced the distance to 2,500 metres, when 
the aspect of things changed. The Turkish artillery 
flagged, and their fire almost ceased. The enemy 
batteries were covered by black smoke from our shells, 
which burst over their positions, which had the 
appearance of a volcano, ^t was evident that they 
were suffering badly. The following day we had 
proof of it, for we found heaps of corpses, and the 
batteries were covered with lacerated limbs dripping 
in blood. It is horrible, but war is not poetical. 
The infantry had approached to within 800 metres of 
the enemy, and when they went down at nightfall the 
battle had ceased, but suddenly the Turkish artillery 
renewed it, and commenced firing wildly all over the 
battlefield, and also on the new position which I was 
forming on the hill with the Staff. They had recog- 
nized us by my standard, set up behind me, which 
was fluttering in the wind. I gave orders for the 
troops to remain in their positions, which, to the 
enemy, meant that I intended to resume on the 
morrow and that I was determined to conquer. This 
time I felt I had the strongest will and nerve, as we 
had also suffered terribly, but I was victorious. We 
had more than 1,500 wounded, without counting the 
dead. I spent the night in a church in a miserable - 
little village twenty kilometres behind the fighting. 
We slaughtered a pig, which we had roasted, for we 
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at 8 o'clock in the morning, and finished at night. 

The infantry had attacked svith marvellous das. 
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and valour ; six regiments in the first line were sub- 
jected to heavy fire from machine-guns, which, how- 
ever, did not stop them a moment. 

Unfortunately, they were not well supported by 
the artillery, who put their shells too far, and con- 
sequently they suffered much under the enemy fire. 

I shouted, cursed, and finally, in the afternoon, our 
artillery reduced the distance to 2,500 metres, when 
the aspect of things changed. The Turkish artillery 
flagged, and their fire almost ceased. The enemy 
batteries were covered by black smoke from our shells, 
which burst over their positions, which had the 
appearance of a volcano. J.t was evident that they 
were suffering badly. The following day we had 
proof of it, for we found heaps of corpses, and the 
batteries were covered with lacerated limbs dripping 
in blood. It is horrible, but war is not poetical. 
The infantry had approached to within 800 metres of 
the enemy, and when they went down at nightfall the 
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renewed it, and commenced firing wildly all over the 
battlefield, and also on the new position which I was 
forming on the hill with the Staff. They had recog- 
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and the emotion v\*as such that I could scarcely utter 
a word. In the plain, covered with corpses— seeing 
that the Turks had not buried all their dead from the 
prc\’ious day— 1 met the commander of the division, 
who had carried out my orders so well. I embraced 
him, and we remained with our hands clasped, the 
tears streaming down our checks. 

On entering, later on, the town of Scr>*ia, I passed 
by the corpses of the Christians whom the Turks had 
assassinated the preceding day— there were seventeen 
of them, among whom were five prelates. You sec 
what monsters they arc. I felt so indignant that the 
idea flashed through my mind to have some of the 
prisoners shot, but on second thought I decided it was 
better to show the diflcrencc bet^veen civilized man 
and the barbarous hordes from Asia. 

I spent one day and two nights at Servia, and at 
last succeeded in getting a TS’ash and a change after a 
three days* march. 

I do not believe that any army has ever made such 
a rapid advance, and that is what produced confusion 
among the Turks. 

5 cr%'ia is a town of alwut 15,000 inhabitants, all 
Greeks, who were delirious in their cnthir.iasm o^Tr 
their liberation after having been five hundred years 
under the foreign yoke. I am lodged in the palace 
of the Archbishop, and shall l>e leaving to*morrow 
morning, after having spent two nights in a clean 
bed. I think VC shall have another encounter to day, 
as our enemies, vhom we routed, srill endeavour to 
re*form their ranks and worry us during the pastire 
over the mountains, but 1 cipect we shall make sH-'ft 
work cf them. The King arrived jenterday, and again 
there wai groat excitcme.nt. 
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You will not take it amiss if I do not write to you 
for a day or so, will you ? I have so much to do, 
being continually on the move, and most of the time I 
have not even the necessary materials with me. Your 
letter, received in Servia, gave me the greatest pleasure, 
and I feel so very grateful to you for the interest you 
take in my welfare. I learn from Paris that there 
they hate us, as they accuse us of being the cause of 
the disastrous crisis on ’Change. 


Verria, 

October 2()lh, 1912. 

My dear Paola, 

Two days only have elapsed since my last 
letter, but to-day I reached camp a little earlier, and 
am taking the opportunity to write to you. The 
Turks continue to flee before us as if they were pursued 
by the devil. . . . 

Thus, I set out early on a march which was also 
very soon ended. My last letter was written in such 
feverish haste, having had to hurry with it in order 
to be able to hand it to a General who had been 
recalled to town, and who was leaving the following 
day, for posting, that I must ask you to excuse me if 
it was badly written. It was to be posted at Athens. 
I thought I should have remained, on the arrival of 
the King at Kotzani. I dined with him, my brothers 
and their field-adjutants, and at once came back to 
finish the letter to you, which 1 also continued the 
following morning. I left at 9 o’clock in the motor- 
car, but my divisions had already been on the march 
since 6 o’clock in the morning. I travelled about 
twenty kilometres by motor-car, and the remainder on 
horseback, as the road winds ,up among very high 
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mountains, and descends jn the same manner, a sery 
difficult passage, so much so that if the Turks had 
had the courage to remain there, they could hi\e 
inflicted very considerable losses on us, ard would 
have forced us to take several days. 

The pass is almost twenty kilometres in length, and 
is so narrow that it would base been impossible to 
put our artillery there. 

From my information, the Turks had strengthened 
their positions, and I confess 1 w as rather anxious, as 
I ssas relying solely on their being demoralized. My 
tactics were similar to the first, namely, two divis'Ors 
attacking direct, one disasion on the left, one on the 
right, among the mountain paths, which were very 
tiresome, at a height of more than i,yoo metres, We 
had to surround them, as on the first occasion, but 
the mancemre was unnecessary ; at the first shots 
from the guns of our artillery, which were firing 
from the road itself, the enemy vanished, leasang their 
munitions behind Wc saw them fleeing in disowier, 
like a flock of frightened sheep. 1 do not knosv what 
seized them. 

I went up on horseback to a height of t,ooo met'ei, 
in splendid weather, and with a magnificent panorama ; 
the hollow of the % alley was so swat and deep that it 
faded away in the honzon. The air wwi so ira'-s- 
parent that it looked like glis'ening tinsel, ard aro irJ 
Wats calm and peaceful, with the majestic r"otJ'''a'rs 
on our right like a chain of fortresses, ssl ch sre Ka. 
to ascend and descend as wc passed from salary to 
valley. ^ 

I am now in the sixth {'ain from the begir-i" • <■ 
the w-ar, ard I think that as last vc are app's^ir' a * 
the erd Iwfore en'enig on i!" Sa'c" ka t'l " ‘CO 
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should look for these places on a topographical map. 
At sunset it began to get terribly cold there, with a 
clear sky and a marvellous moon. As there is not 
the slightest shelter there, I had to come down to a 
little village at the foot of the ascent. 

There are many kinds of these Turkish villages, 
and it is rather dangerous to enter them. For that 
reason, and as it was dark, I arranged for a company 
of infantry to guard us, and walked about with my 
hand on my revolver. Again I have had to sleep on 
the ground, without undressing, with nothing more 
to eat and drink than a little bread and a little water 
with a few drops of brandy. I set out again on 
horseback at 6 o’clock in the morning. I went up 
again, and as the troops were advancing without 
encountering any very serious resistance, we arrived 
here at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, where the people 
were delirious with joy and enthusiasm. This is a 
small town of 1 5,000 inhabitants, Greek and Turkish, 
who, by way of exception, remained behind, and I 
have gone to much trouble to ensure nothing untoward 
happening to them. 

The Turks of note came forward at once to greet 
me, as also did their Archbishop, the “ Mufti.” I 
shook hands with all. 

To-morrow morning there will be a “Te Deum,” 
arranged by the Archbishop, at the cathedral. For 
the past few days the war has been transformed into 
a feat of endurance, for my troops and horses are now 
exhausted. 

At every moment we come across horses lying 
dead from fatigue by the roadside, but there is no 
help for it. 

We must go forward ; we must keep at their heels ; 
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it is the feeling that wc are constantly following them 
up and determined to destroy them that has created 
this disorder amongst the Turks and made them realise 
that wc shall keep advancing until the last of us drops 
dead with fatigue. The descriptions given by the 
inhabitants who saw them pass arc pitiful; they 
almost grieve me; but tvar is a brutal business. 
The}' drag their wounded along with them, without 
means of assisting them. "Wc have taken cvciything 
from them, even the baggage belonging to the 
Commandcr-in-Chicf. It is said that they are re-form- 
ing about twenty kilometres farther on. 

The landscape is splendid, smiling with numerous 
w’atcr-courscs, although the soil is scarcely culti^^ated. 
How could it possibly be fertile and rich after remain- 
ing so many years under the Turkish dominion I As 
I pass over these districts, tt seems to me a drearni 
when I think that they have been conquered by our 
sw'ord. I had so often longed for the revenge of the 
Greek nation on the old enemy, the Turk^, and I am 
truly grateful to God (hat it was given to me to carf)’ 
out this revenge, which I shotild never have dared to 
hope would have been so terrible and cru?hinir. I 
am billeted in a new house, a small one, where 1 have 
found a few arnichairs and a table. Fortunately, my 
baegage has arrived, so that ! shall be able to wjih 
and change, for this business makes me sick. 

We arc advancing so rapidly that it is aim'll; 
impossible to follow up with the bageage* 

Morally, I am not in a 'cry enviable [wM-.tnr, 
added to which thc.'C is the excitement* sshich Ht a 
verj* disturbing effect on me. To-morrow ii she in' 
day of October, and I am Irccorr.sng stHi mere f.rn ‘j* 

It is torture to be far away srirh''ur any 
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telegraphic communication, although this want will,. 
I hope, be supplied directly we conquer some town 
forming the Turkish telegraphic centre in Macedonia. 
We must be patient and wait. 

Since yesterday evening I have had good news. 
The Seventh Division, which I had sent over the 
mountains with orders to gain the sea-coast, to the 
east of our theatre of war, has succeeded in taking a 
small town on the Turkish coast, and is now advancing 
in the direction of Salonika, so that it will attack the 
enemy on the flank, while I purpose attacking them 
in the front. Unfortunately the losses in officers are 
rather serious. 

I consider that, so far, my strategy has proved 
splendid, although I say it myself. Moreover, the 
fugitive Turks confessed it themselves to the inhabit- 
ants, who repeated it. Well, that is what one would 
expect, for we are surrounded by them on every side, 
and it is gratifying to hear such a confession from the 
enemy. I am the recipient of congratulations from 
every corner of the globe. Yesterday I received a 
telegram from the Due de Luynes. They all wire me 
from Paris in very flattering terms, although, as a 
matter of fact, many of them are hostile to us on 
■account of the losses sustained by them on ’Change. 
Apparently, 'General Garibaldi is not coming. 

We are within two days’ journey from Salonika, a 
most important city of 50,000 inhabitants, which 
many countries covet — Austria in particular. 

It is said that the fleets of the Great Powers are 
already there. I feel rather annoyed at that. If they 
forbade me to take possession of the town I should 
not heed them, but go ahead, but if they already 
occupied it with their marine force, that would prevent 
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my entry, because we could not 6ght the Powers, 
who would crush us with their navies. This would 
be such a revolting injustice that 1 am wondering what 
would happen in the event of my troops becoming 
disappointed. Discontent is already manifesting itself 
amongst them, as they arc insufficiently fed and have 
not enough sleep. This morning I went to visit the 
encampment of a division where complaints had been 
heard ; I walked amongst the soldiers, talked to thenTj* 
'made them laugh, and they finished up by over- 
whelming me with tears. 

That is an excellent method, as serviceable as first- 
class war material. I said to the soldiers, “ There's 
Salonika in front of you. If you want to-havc a good 
feed, go and take it ! **, and that put them in good 
spirits. 

This morning we had a solemn “ Te Deum.” The 
Archbishop delivered an oration, and then I received 
the Greek and Turkish notabilities, a few of whom 
talk French. The weather is splendid, a real St. 
Martin's summer, only it begins to freeze at night. 

Do you not now think that I am giving you sufficient 
details, especially about scientific u-arfare? I found 
this paper at the Archbishop's at Kotzani, where 1 
was billeted, and took it away with me. Unfor- 
tunately, I have only one sheet of it left. Do you 
not think my recent letters long enough ? 

Last night I was able to sleep for eight hours on 
a spring bed. 1 also slept for an hour in the after- 
noon, and am still sleepy; I have such a sinking 
feeling, although I ate a very good breakfwt, but I 
think that after one has fasted for three or four dap 
the stomach contracts and one cats less. One thing 
is quite certain, that I did not know whether J v'av 
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hungry or not. My appetite returned when I began 
to eat again, and then it was terrible. 

Nearly all my horses have died, especially after 
yesterday’s march. I remained in the saddle from 
6 o’clock in the morning until two in the afternoon, 
going at a slow pace, as I had to follow the troops, 
and nothing tires horses so much as having to cover 
long distances at a slow pace, and when I dismount 
to await or receive reports they remain there saddled. 
Yesterday also they remained thus from 6 o’clock in 
the morning till 4 o’clock in the afternoon. My 
poor animals 1 

I do not know when it will be possible for this 
letter to leave, but I am writing a page from time to 
time, and maybe I shall be able to fill another before 
dispatching it. We continue to take prisoners. Some 
we find in the houses, wearing civilian clothes over 
their uniforms, and Turkish ladies’ trousers. This 
morning we found an officer shut up in a granary. 
That will tell you their state of mind. 


Verria, 

October 1912. 

My dear Paola, 

We arrived here by train. It is a provincial 
line connecting Monastir with Salonika. The first 
name is probably unknown to you ; it is at Salonika 
that it is connected with the international line. The 
Turks have fled in such haste that they have aban- 
doned to us a quantity of waggons and locomotives. 
Generally, they are very kind to us, and after the war 
is over I shall have to send them a letter of thanks. 
They had just built, and hardly finished, a magnificent 
bridge over a river, which we crossed. At Kotzani 
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we found the Governor's palace, barracks, a hospital, 
all brand new, which seemed to have been built 
speciaUj’ for us. 

-They only destroyed one bridge to prevent our 
passing, over ^mountain roadway, and even that they 
did not blow up properly, so that we got across all 
the same. 


In all the towns and villages we are gathering arms 
and ammunition in thousands. Many arc the horrors 
which take place. That is the result of warfare, but 
I prefer not to put them on paper, but to relate .them 
to you when we next meet. 

To-day, in the afternoon, I left Verria, after having 
spent a day and a night in a good bed, to accompany 
the army, which continues to adv’ance. I came here 
by train (what civilization at last 1), and shall sleep 
to-night in the station of a town which is entirely 
Greek, and called Niaousta. The Europeans call it 
Agosta. There arc three rooms on the first floor of 
the station building — my brothers sleep in one and 
my son in the other ; we take our meals in the third— 
a few officers sleep m the waiting-room, the others in 
the carriages, and the escort, orderlies, etc., in the 
goods depots. The station-master seems to have had 
a good bed, and I put the sheets on it in order to give 
mine to my brother, who had none. The town is 
seven kilometres distant, but many inhabitants come 
to greet us and kiss my hand in tears. It is very 
touching. I went as far as the town by motor-car, 
while it was yet light, in order to show to the 

inhabitants, who were enraptured, and they had reason 
to be. . . . In Europe they do not altogether fcaurc 
the suficrings inflicted by these vile Tmks the 
Christian population^after that scxalled Young Tuik 
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’.urope, in its ignorance, 
appening, here in Mace- 
the interior of China, and 
tody would believe us, I 
happen after the war. 
nii ^d that nobody should 
am anxious to see whether 
ers will have the audacity 
to return to these parts, 

I by our arms, and where 
And even if they wanted 
vVho could manage troops 
ufficient numbers ? The 
has indeed changed, and 
orical moments, 
ring you with this long 
, I am consoled by the 
have occasion to speak of 
'ou will be able to do so 
dcts and be able to pass 


Verria, 

November yd, 1912. 
more important than all 
’zive victory. Fortune is 
e to express my gratitude 
to me but a dream, to 
lestined to vindicate the 
‘ch the Turks have been 
on the nation which I 
e outrages in blood, for 
we done; their corpses 
e of several kilometres ; 
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the ground is scattered with fragments of their materia!, 
it is no exaggeration. 

I left Niaousta this morning at 8 o’clock, after 
■writing to you, and have travelled an hour’s journey 
by train, covering a further thirty kilometres also on 
horseback, in order to be near the centre of the army, 
which teas advancing in divisions and parahcl columns. 
I had been riding for about half an hour when I 
heard the report of guns, I started to trot for about 
fifty minutes (which verj* much tried my Staff), and 
about half-past eleven I arrived within sufficient 
distance to realize that a great battle was about to 
commence. I approached a little nearer in order 
to command a view of (he whole battlefield, and 
dismounted. 

The Turkish front was long, and their artillery 
vfus firing very’ heavily on our column heads. My 
orders to march in parallel form had already been 
given, so that nothing much remained for me to do; 
the envelopment of the position could be clearly 
discerned. The b.attlc began at 9 o’clock in the 
morning, and only ceased tou*ards the evening when 
it began to grow’ dark, but the issue remained uncer- 
tain, We had gained a little ground, but only the 
enemy’s right wing had been thrown back, 'fhe 
firing was terrible and the shells were bursting and 
raining down like hail, while more than a hundred 
cannon thundered simultaneously; and among all 
what was most characteristic was the noise of the 
machine-guns, which sounded like hammcr-blo'^ 
repeated in rapid succession. 

1 spent the first part of the night in rhe ditch 
alongside the road; later on, my baggage harirg 
come up, we had four tents pitched, and slept on the 
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ground, packed like sardines in a box. I slept with 
my son and my three brothers, and the old orderly 
into the bargain, whom I look after as far as possible, 
as he is sixty-five years of age, and I should not like 
him to get inflammation of the lungs. 

It has been raining in torrents the whole night ; 
the water found its way under the tent and drenched 
everything, and the thought of my poor troops who 
were sleeping on the battlefield quite near the enemy 
lines, of the wounded scattered about everywhere and 
drenched with rain, prevented me from sleeping. I 
got up at 5, o’clock, and walked up and down waiting 
for daybreak, in an icy-cold mist and a horrible drizzle. 
The day had hardly dawned when the battle began 
again more violently than ever, but I felt already sure 
of victory, as the enemy artillery fire was becoming 
very much weaker. 

At half-past ten the action was finished ; the enemy 
had disappeared suddenly, as if by magic, leaving 
behind fourteen cannon, four machine-guns and an 
enormous number of prisoners, dead, and wounded 
strewn about. 

As the town which they were defending had been 
taken by assault, you can imagine what followed, or 
rather, no, you cannot imagine it, neither will I 
describe it to you. ... It is too horrible ! 

I sent a division to follow them up, and once more 
the enemy found themselves caught between this 
division and another division of mine, which sur- 
rounded them and completely routed them. 

Unless they have any reinforcements within the 
next two days I shall be in Salonika, the capital of 
Macedonia, but I shall have to cross two rivers, which 
is always a difficult task. 
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During the battle I had four divisions in the first 
line and one reserve, which makes approximately 
40,000 infantry'men, and about sixty cannon. The 
Turks have about 30,000 men, and, I believe, thirty 
cannon. Thus, you sec, wc are now gathering the 
fruits of a great battle, fought and won. 

The Turkish and Greek inhabitants are, and rightly 
so, terrified, as the artillery has VTOUght enormous 
havoc, and the Turkish soldiers who were routed arc 
sacking and firing the villages in the neighbourhood 
and massacring the Christians. The war is again 
beginning to assume a wild character. 

We were compelled to set fire to a Turkish town 
and two villages, and to shoot some peasants, because 
they fired on us and on the troops and ambulance 
w'aggons transporting our wounded. 

This morning I made a trip round the battlefield. 
It is horrible to contemplate! 

I had only just met the chaplain of one of the 
divisions, when wc noticed the bodies of two of our 
officers lying in a ditch. Wc all stood around, bare- 
headed, and deeply affected; wc said a few prayers, 
and secretly 1 wept. 

Farther along there was a Turkish cemetery, where 
the enemy had put up a stiff fight, which was literally 
covered with dead and in a shocking state. 

I think it will be better to change the subject. 

This morning, on the battlefield, just i>cfore Sfl 
w*as over, I received your letter dated the 30 th, 
it afforded me immense pleasure, ^ ou have no i^r^ 
how encouraging it is in these painful circumstar.CM 
to have the certainty that somebody far away is thr- '* 
ing of me, and what gave me still greater 
was your telegram, which reached me at the - 
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time. I am so grateful to you for the interest you 
take in my welfare. 

You can now shout “ Hurrah ” again ; everything 
is going well and will, I trust, continue so ; to this 
end we are doing our utmost, but I do not see how 
the war can last much longer. The Turks have lost 
almost the whole of their empire in Europe, and what 
will they do then ^ 


Verrin^ 

Kovemher 6 th, 1912 , 

The day before yesterday I had suddenly to break 
off, because there were so many people asking for me, 
and I can only write to you during the intervals when 
I am left alone, so I do not know when I shall be 
able to send you this letter, as I am in the darkness 
of civilization. We are approaching nearer and nearer 
to Salonika, which is an international city where the 
Lloyds put into port, whence I shall at last be able 
to dispatch this packet. I have measured the twelve 
large pages that I have written, and they are equal to 
fifty-three pages of ordinary letter paper. It is enor- 
mous ! What do you think of it ? And now I will 
resume my diary. 

Yesterday at 7 o’clock I left Yenidje, the town 
where the last battle was fought, in order to follow 
the army, which had camped on the banks of the 
Vardar, a large river which we shall have to cross in 
order to reach Salonika. I was in a motor-car ; the 
weather was splendid but sharp. The cold is terrible 
on these wide plains, which must be likened to the 
vast prairies in America. I have had to cross the 
town, which presented the horrible appearance of a 
place taken by assault. Everywhere ruins, houses in 
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flames, furniture, feminine wearing apparel, mattresses, 
bedding— all is strewn about the streets ; farther on, 
five women’s corpses, ant! one of a boy. I was told 
that they had been killed by the -Turks during the 
panic and the flight, as the first of our soldiers to 
arrive there found them. 

I had hoped to be able to cross the river without 
delay, in order not to allow the Turks time to rest, 
but I have been here for two days, and wc have not 
yet succeeded in crossing. I was afraid that wc 
should be under enemy fire on the way, but I had 
been informed that the Turks had evacuated their 
positions on the opposite bank, that they had blown 
up all the bridges here, and it would have been most 
difficult to build others under fire. However, for 
two days we have been engaged in constructing three 
in peace : one for the railway is 365 metres long, and 
happily it has not suffered too much damage, and my 
troops w'ill be able to be on the other side to-morrow 
morning before daybreak. The Turks arc occupying 
a position near the town ; they number about 20,000, 
so that there will be another battle to-morrow. 

Once again I am quartered at a railway station; 
it is named Kcrdjarlar ; it is a pretty name, but it is 
the filthiest place I have ever seen in my life. In 
the whole of the house there arc only two armchairs, 
one of which I have taken; in the rooms in which 
wc arc living, upstairs, they gathered up the bugs in 
.1 corner with a broom, just as one might sweep up 
peas, in incredible quantities. 

For these delectable little insects the cold weithcr 
is to be preferred, .as they become numbed and Inte 
less. However, they verj’ rarely bite me; apparently 
the)* don’t like the flavour of my blood. The station- 
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master who inhabited this lovely hermitage had fled ; 
he was a German, who evidently loved the Turks too 
much to wait for us. 

Yesterday the King came to see us for a moment. 
He was in the seventh heaven of delight, and said 
that he had never hoped for, or even dreamt of, such 
a revenge being wreaked on these dirty Turks. 

It is said that they are asking the Powers to negotiate 
an armistice. I trust that if they propose anything 
of this nature it will not be accepted. In any event, 
if they proposed it to me, I should say that I am not 
entitled to agree to it until I have conferred with our 
Allies. Do you think I am too exacting ? Since 
yesterday we have had with us a Serbian colonel, an 
ex-Minister of War, an old pessimist ; I must look 
after him ; he dines with us, much to the regret of 
everybody. Moreover, we do not pay much attention 
to him, and rarely speak to him ; he keeps to his 
room nearly all day, and very rarely is he seen. He 
has brought nothing with him, not even a blanket or 
a toothbrush, and all his luggage consists of is a 
pocket-mirror. He said that he supposed he would 
find everything at the big General Headquarters — a 
stupid idea of his ! We dine on the lid of a packing- 
case, seated on ammunition boxes. I asked him 
whether his King lived like us ; he laughed and said 
that he certainly dined better. This is probably the 
reason why the Serbian army goes so slowly. There 
is no question that none of the Allied armies has 
shown so much energy and moved with such speed 
as purs. We have obtained this result at the cost of 
much hardship and fatigue, hardship and fatigue that 
I have shared with my troops, but what a reward ! 
And just look at the map and see what distance we - 
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have covered, although it twH not even give you an 
idea of the terrible difficulties we have surmounted, 
r am indeed proud of my army I Of course, it is 
not beautiful to look at, but that is not to be 
wondered at when you think that wc have been 
trudging through the mire for more than three weeks. 
I am very anxious to get to Salonika to give them a 
little rest, although I fear it cannot be for vciy long. 
The district might have been a gold-mine if it had 
been under any other regime but the Turkish ; it is 
an immense open plain with extremely fertile soil, and 
is watered by a thousand or more streams, and if vc 
can keep it we shall have made a magnificent con- 
quest. Now I must go to dinner, and who knows 
where I shall be to-morrow ? But I hope to finish 
this letter at Salonika after a successful fight. Just 
think of it, to take Salonika, the capital of Macedonia, 
and after a three weeks* campaign ! That’s fine, isn’t 
it .? Good-night, my dear friend. 


^'ner.ler itth, 191 :. 

We arc herd Praise to God for His blessing! 
The city has surrendered to me with almost ao,ooo 
prisoners, so some of our historical ideals have been 
rc.aH 2 cd. Yesterday, while making my solemn cntrjv 
at the head of my first divisions, which have fought 
so bravely, among the frantic applause of the Greeks 
whom wc had liberated, and who kissed my and 
the edge of my grcat-coat, and seeing thousands of 
Turkish soldiers in the streets, not even yet disarmed, 
I thought to myself : " The moment to die has now 
arrived 1 Never again shall wc experience a moment 
of such great joy I " I continually feel a lump in my 
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throat, and I am at a loss to know how to express 
my gratitude to the Almighty. I am forgetful of all 
the hardships, fatigue, bitterness and suffering of past 
years ; the reward is indeed too beautiful ! I have 
only time to write to you briefly. After having 
crossed the Vardar, I took up quarters on the estate 
of an Italian Jew situate at twenty-two kilometres 
from the town. We have had a torrential rain during 
the past four days and four nights which has soaked 
my poor troops. At lo o’clock in the evening the 
British, French, Austrian and German consuls and 
the Turkish commander of the fortress, a big Pasha, 
arrived at my quarters. The consuls asked me, on 
behalf of the enemy commander, and at his request, 
to allow the Turkish troops to withdraw with their 
arms to a spot near the city, promising that they 
would not take any further part in the war. I replied 
that there were only two alternatives to choose from, 
namely either to fight, or lay down their arms and 
surrender. The Pasha was insistent. I then told him 
that I had already issued orders for the attack to begin 
at dawn, but that if before 6 o’clock he had changed 
his mind, I would allow him to advise me accordingly. 
Thereupon I went to bed. 

My baggage had not yet arrived, so I went to bed 
without undressing, covered only with a waterproof; 
I suffered very much from the cold. At 5 o’clock in 
the morning the Pasha returned, but we were not 
yet in agreement. I refused his offers, and granted 
him a delay until 9 o’clock. At midday he had not 
yet arrived, and I was just leaving on horseback to go 
to the attack, when I met him on his way back again, 
but I flatly refused to speak to him. At four kilo- 
metres from the fighting line, and when the battle 
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was about to begin, an officer arrived with a letter 
for me from my adversary, which letter had been 
brought by a truce-bearer, in which he accepted all 
the terms made by me the previous day. Still another 
triumph for my nerve, you see I I proved the stronger 
of the t\v'0. I have sent two officers to him cariynng 
a white flag to sign the protocol. It would be difficult 
to describe to you the joy and pride of my officers and 
troops. They all embraced each other. 

Again I have slept on the ground last night in a 
filthy railway station, and in the morning I returned 
to my quarters. 

There have been some complications with our 
Allies, the Bulgarians, numerous columns of whom 
arrived here after a forced march to take Salonik-i. 

Fortunately I had struck my blow first; compara- 
tively this is a victory like that of the Prussians at 
Sedan, but I am afraid it is not yet finished and that 
we shall still have to fight. 

Oh, how tired [ am ! Wc have made an enormous 
effort, and I think wc shall soon slacken down. 

To-day I received your letter of the 22nd. Many 
thanks. You arc indeed kind to me. No, it is not 
true — alas I I have had no horse killed under me, 
and I regret it ; a slight wound would have been 
comforting to me. I do not see how this war can 
last long; it will probably be the peace negotiations 
to which there will be no end. 


Vtrttcif, 


Mv DEAR PAOUS, 

Yesterday I had the joy of receiving three c* 
your letters at the same time. For almost two weeks 
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I had been unable to forward any, but you will have 
noticed that I have written to you nearly every day. 
When one is wandering in a desert, one has not the 
conveniences of civilization. 

I remained in Salonika for four days to give the 
troops a little rest, and I have been in the field again 
since yesterday, so, you see, we are pretty energetic. 
This time we have to destroy once and for all what 
remains of the Turkish army; it would seem that 
about 30,000 men are concentrating around a city 
called Monastir ; they are gathering there after having 
taken part in two battles, unfortunately, against the 
Serbs and the Bulgarians. I had left a division here 
to protect our rear during our march on Salonika ; it 
was very severely put to the test by the enemy, and I 
shall therefore have to rearrange it and repulse the 
enemy who is facing it. I am again billeted in a 
railway station — a terrible place ! I came here with 
four divisions and am waiting while they take a little 
rest. My few days’ stay at Salonika in the house of 
a civilian, which was well heated and provided with 
good carpets, has rested me and done me good. I 
hope this expedition will not last too long, especially 
as now part of the Serbian army with a cavalry 
division is surrounding Monastir on the north, and 
when we arrive the enemy will be encircled ; they will 
not, therefore, be able to hold out very long, especially 
as the morale of the Turkish army cannot be very 
high, seeing that so far they have been beaten all 
along the line. Since yesterday the foreign military 
attaches have been with me, which is not particularly 
pleasant. 

My mother arrived at Salonika on the eve of my 
departure. I had not seen her since the month of 
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May, and our meeting vras very touching ; she xns 
very downhearted to sec me leave again so soon. 
Physically, I am also tired, but the militarj* con- 
siderations must be placed above all sentiment. 

At Salonika there are many Byzantine churches 
which, at the time of the Turkish conquest about 
1430, were transformed into mosques. Wc shall now 
reform them all in accordance with Christian ideas. 
Is it not splendid ?' Yesterday morning wc paid a 
visit to one of them. It is magnificent, with its 
numerous green and yellow marble columns, its 
precious mosaic work ; and, at the side, in a kind of 
jail, is the tomb of St. Demetrius, a great militar)* 
saint, who is the patron of the cit)'. It is an cxlra- 
ordinar}' coincidence that we should have taken 
Salonika on the vety same day of the patronal celebra- 
tions. Salonika is a verj' beautiful cit}', especially 
when one arrives by the sea, as it is built on a mag- 
nificent gulf, and the hills surrounding it ascend like 
an amphitheatre, and arc, in their turn, surrounded 
by very ancient walls that branch off from the old 
citadel. The minarets of the mosques arc scattered 
picturesquely among the houses; it resembles Trieste, 
except that it is much more beautiful. In a few years, 
when wc have reorganized it somewhat, it will become 
an important city ; there is a great number of Jews 
resident in the town ; I do not think that there is such 
a great number in any other town in Europe or ebc* 
where. One can travel here from Paris by the Wagon- 
lits in forty-eight hours, although not Just no"‘» 3 ' 
one would h.ivc to pass through the belligerent armw*. 

My father came to Salonika the day after the city 
svas taken. He informed me that he had promoJev. 
me. I am therefore now a Generalissimo, and tt 
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no smair matter to be promoted on the battlefield for 
meritorious war service. I am pleased to hear they 
are surprised in Paris. I have received a telegram 
from the Duke and Duchess of Noailles, and a letter 
of congratulation, concluding : “ Long live Greece, 
Greece for ever ! Very soon you will see some 
cinema films. 

I think your friend an extraordinary person to 
spend 400,000 francs per annum on dress ! She will 
never be able to wear so many clothes. It only means 
the pleasure of advertisement, or ruin, which are both 
despicable, and the lady still more so. Thanks for 
the photographs you sent me ; those which I took for 
you at Tatoi in tennis clothes are fairly good. Do 
not fear, I have ceased taking whisky. I am more 
vigorous now, ahd do not get so fatigued ; therefore 
I shall not get stout, or lose my reputation ; on the 
contrary, I have got thin, and at the present moment 
I have a very graceful wasp’s waist. I believe that 
the story you told me of Napoleon I. and Descartes 
is authentic ; it is known that he was very super- 
stitious, and I am beginning to be the same. The 
events which you predicted at Tatoi before my depar- 
ture have all come true. You must teach me how to 
play cards when we next meet. Unfortunately, I no 
longer dream of asking you to explain it to me. When 
I go to bed, I sleep like a top. I am pleased to know 
you think of me, especially the kind way you have of 
telling me. 

WTat does D. T. think of the happenings here ? 
Probably he did not suppose I was capable of carrying 
on a war ; no doubt he thought I was a high liver, a 
man about town, like the greater number of the 
people who live in Paris. I think I know the tea- 
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room in the Place Vcndome that you mention; I 
must have been there once. You say the ^N'ar will 
last another two months, but who can predict anything 
at present ? At Tchataldja, which is the last Turkish 
line before Constantinople, they have already been 
fighting with the Bulgarians, and if the latter were to 
be repulsed, the war might take another turn; but 
c\’en if it finished at once, the peace negotiations would 
drag on into eternit}*. Howc\xr, you would have to 
say a little prayer for me. You arc a great believer, 
but, then, to pray there is no need to form phrases, 
it is sufficient to feel profoundly and invoke with 
one’s mind and heart the aid of a superior Being. 
It is not true that your soul is arid and your heart 
cold. I will never believe it, as you have proved to 
me the contrarj* ; you have been an angel ; you have 
given me back illusions I thought I had lost. You 
have given me strength and courage, and all this 
■with your adorable character and \vays. You seem 
to have a ver)* bad opinion of yourself, which, believe 
me, you arc far from deserving. The esteem in 
which I hold you should make you certain of yourself. 


FltriitJ 

.Yftrnlr*’ syJf 1511* 


. . . And now that all is more or less over, I 
hope to be able to return to Salonika and there a^'ait 
the peace negotiations. My second son ' arrived the 
day before yesterday, and has been promoted to 
lieutenant in the artillery on condition that he P'*” 
his officer’s examination after the war. He brought 
me three letters from you at the same time. I 


> Th.t yxT tittle Kinj Aloticdro *i>d (.-cn Ac rtwlt tl $ I 
from s nicclfT. 
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spent some very strenuous days since writing my last 
letter. I told you that I should probably have to 
fight again, and it has come true. I personally did 
not take part in the fighting, but have had to direct 
operations from a railway station, where I spent the 
time seated in front of maps with my Staff issuing 
telegraphic orders as the reports came to hand. That 
is the -classical way at present of directing the opera- 
tions ; only in these parts, where civilization is not 
so advanced, there is rarely a telegraph service, and 
where it is found, it is almost always in an unservice- 
able condition. I have abandoned my last post, in 
order to take the train in the direction of the mountain 
chain which it was necessary to cross to get on to the 
plain at Monastir. The situation might have become 
difficult for our army. There are only two passes in 
the mountains through which the plain can be entered. 
If the Turks had been in good spirits, and had attacked 
us violently, we should have had to shed much blood 
before being able to pass. Fortunately, they are in a 
state of desperation, and were also engaged with the 
Serbs. I had sent out two divisions on to the road 
along which I myself was passing, and another to 
negotiate the second pass. As soon as we arrived at 
Vodena, we commenced the crossing, and I received 
news that my foremost division was engaged in violent 
fighting with the enemy, who was endeavouring to 
impede our passage. I did not want to return, as I 
had two other divisions in my rear, so I remained at 
the telegraph the whole day, awaiting news which 
arrived towards the evening; the enemy had been 
repulsed, and I entered the town. By way of a 
change, it rained in torrents, and we were wallowing 
in a sea of mud. In spite of the treacherous weather. 
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the population accorded me a triumphal reception— 
■which considerably impressed the military attaches 
who were following us—at which I am pleased, as in 
Europe they have a very wrong impression of the 
events that are happening here. 

We at once repaired to the cathedra!, where they 
sang a “ Te Deum ” as an act of grace, after which 
I went down to the Archiepiscopacy, where there 
were some stoves alight and carpets on the floor, 
things the value of which one can only appreciate 
after having spent the night in a railway station. 

The town occupies a splendid position, situated 
and having the appearance of a balcony on the moun- 
tain slope; the last houses fall vertically on to the 
plain, watered by streams and cascades like Tivoli, 
with a marvellous panorama which I enjoyed and 
admired in spite of the rain. When it is fine and the 
air is clear, Salonika and the sea can be seen, which 
are at least fift)* kilometres distant. 

The following morning I set out again in such a 
downpour as is unknown in the north ; one might 
say that it was simply pouring buckets of water on 
to our heads, and that for days at a time. I 
unable to sleep, as I was continually thinking of my 
poor men lying in the open. Fortunately, about lo 
o'clock in the morning, the sky cleared and the sun 
came out, 

I went as far as the next station to await the troop*, 
who were adv-ancing with difliculty, and who wcj^ to 
pass that way. Many horses succumbed to the fatigue 
of dragging the hca\7 pieces of arliller}' out of the 
mud in the roads, which could hardly be terw.ed 
such. They were still carradng ihoic wounded in 
yesterday’s conflict— about ico, a good many in fuch 
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a small encounter. In the evening I decided to return 
to the Archiepiscopacy to avoid spending another night 
at a station. 

The following day, at 5 o’clock, I set out again, 
and advanced two more stations, as far as a village 
called Ostrovo, situated on the border of a large lake, 
and where, at last, I found my three divisions, which 
had met. Here, however, the road came completely 
to an end, and I had to leave my field artillery and 
continue with three mountain batteries. 

I slept in the station-master’s room. His wife was 
carried off by the Turks ; they say she was a Jewess 
and very beautiful. All his boxes and trunks had 
been reduced to splinters, and his belongings were 
scattered about on the ground in a state of disorder — 
wearing apparel, petticoats, shirts, drawers embroidered 
with costly lace. We put the whole back into the 
boxes — poor woman ! 

I set out again from here on horseback the following 
morning, to cross the most difficult part of the moun- 
tains. On arriving at the summit, I found the spot 
where the conflict of the previous day took place, and 
where the Turks had put up such a strenuous fight. 
In a ditch there were at least a hundred corpses, and 
many others lying on the roadside and in the fields. 
The heads of all- the dead Turks had been split open 
with stones by the women of a village near by — that 
will give you some idea of the popularity of the Turkish 
rule ! The war tends to assume a wild character 
which it did not have at the beginning. The Turks, 
to avenge themselves for the defeats they are suffering, 
fire the Christian villages through which they pass, 
murder the men, ravish the women and carry them off. 

Our troops retaliate by setting fire to the Turkish 

G 
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villages, and as many of the peasants fire on \is and 
kill a number of our men, •we are obliged to shoot 
them down. 

On my arrival here, and seeing the horrors they 
have committed, I gave orders to burn a few of the 
Turkish villages through which we passed. The 
whole of the plain is illuminated by the glare, especiaily 
from one village which caused us many losses, and 
•where the •women fired on our troops from the 
windows. We even had the walls knocked down in 
this case, and the village has been wiped off the face 
of the earth. It is hard, but it is my duty to protect 
my troops. 

Later, I arrived at a larger village, which is on the 
plain, and which has at least 3,000 inhabitants, all 
Christians; it had been burnt to the ground, among 
other buildings also (he large and beautiful church 
and some factories. The streets were literally co>crcd 
with dead pigs mixed up with human corpses. Such 
a spectacle made me gnash my teeth with anger. 

Last night I again slept at a station, that of the 
village that had been set on fire, as wc had descended 
again into the 8.1: country and had struck the railway 
line once more. I hear that Momstir has been 
occupied by the Serbian troops after a three dap 
battle, h was stupid of them not to have waited tv.o 
dijs longer for vis; v.c should have surrounded the 
1‘urkish troops and taken the whole army priionert 
without exception, while at least 30,000 men succeeded 
in escaping and have dispersed among the mountamv, 
followed up by my cavalry, which has already captti'eJ 
a few guns. U is snowing and cold, and they a*e 
without shelter, conveyances or provisions, so I CJpr.'i 
they will all very soon perish. There h no lorpcf 
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any escape for them, and it is said that their General 
has committed suicide. 

I came here yesterday morning ; it is a town of 
15,000 inhabitants, who received me with the utmost 
enthusiasm. The streets and houses were crowded 
with Turkish refugees from the villages where we 
were fired on, so we turned them all out, because we 
required the houses and mosques for our troops. It 
would have been misplaced charity to leave them 
there while my soldiers required shelter and rest, 
soaked, 'as they were, to the skin. “Charity 
begins at home ” ! All these women and children 
are wandering about the fields, or get people to assist 
them along in carts drawn by buffaloes. They are 
looking for their homes which no longer exist; they 
wander about aimlessly and tired. This is the horrible 
side of the war. Also the appearance of the prisoners 
is pitiful. Rendered stupid by fatigue and hardship, 
they are scarcely able to drag themselves along, and 
stare at us with a vacant look and probably see nothing, 
for who knows for how many days they may have 
been fasting 

As far as I am concerned, it seems to me the war 
should be over. Our army in the West, which is 
commanded by a General who, it seems to me, lacks 
energy altogether, has still to take Janina, and after 
that we shall have finished. I am beginning to 
scatter my divisions over the conquered territory, and 
think we shall very soon take up winter quarters. 
The Bulgarians are still fighting at Tchataldja before 
Constantinople, and it would seem that the Turks, 
decimated by cholera, are losing thousands of men 
daily. I shall remain here a few days longer, as I 
am in negotiation with the Serbs with regard to visits 
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to be exchanged between me and their Hereditary 
Prince. He is onij’ a Lieut.-Colonci, twenty-four 
years of age, and they allow him to command an 
army ! 

At Monastic they are insisting that I should go 
there, but I do not wish to be as impolite to the Serbs 
as the Bulgarians were to me at Salonika. Therefore 
I shall go, but under the pretext of paying a visit to 
the Prince. You see, I have tact, have I not ? Our 
delegate at the Serbian Headquarters has just arrived. 
Everything is arranged, and I shall visit Monastir 
the ^y after to-morrow. The two armies arc only 
thirty kilometres from each other, and I shall do the 
journey by train. 

The Greek element, which predominates there, 
give me a brilliant reception. As you see, it is a 
question now of diriding the conquered territor)* 
among the Allies, which will prove a very' delicate 
and intricate task for the diplomats. ^Vc shall have 
no difficulty in coming to arrangements trith the 
Serbs, I feel sure, but the Bulgarians will raise difH- 
cultics in many directions for all of us. They want 
to take cvcxy'thingl For instance, they are sending 
garrisons into all the towns conquered by us and 
where my troops arc already stationed. I cannot turn 
them out without fighting, and I do not want to 
provoke a war among allies. 

ft is certainly not a friendly act, and h hcKir:: 
altogether in military etiquette. A war with the 
Bulgarians is inevitable, 1 fear. In that event, i 
tru'^t w'c shall have for our allies the Serbs, who deleft 
them as much as wc do. It is not impossible that w? 
may also have the Roumanians. 

To-day I received the Decree promoting rf 
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“ General for conspicuous service rendered to tlie 
Fatherland in face of the enemy,” with the felicita- 
tions of the Government. 

It is very kind of you to tell me that they are 
pleased with us in Paris. I feel certain they are. I 
have been receiving innumerable letters and telegrams. 
One is just to hand from Mrs. Moore. . . . Yes, 
things are going well at Salonika, but this is not the 
time for tourists — there are no apartments to be found. 
Even my officers have difficulty in finding accom- 
modation, and some of them have to sleep in one of 
those houses. . . . After having begged ” those 
ladies ” to quit ! 

I hope that international communication will soon 
be re-established. 

Salonika, 

December j^lh, 1912. 

My DEAR Paola, 

I am back here at last, after an expedition 
lasting fifteen days in the rain and snow, which is by 
'no means pleasant, but by way of recompense I find 
your letter of the 2ist. I had been unable to forward 
any letters for almost three weeks, as I have been 
continually on the move, but I have availed myself of 
every spare moment to write to you. However, there 
is only one mail a weekr leaving. 

You see, war is not a children’s pastime ; it is a 
horror that brings disorder into all institutions and 
ordinary civilization, and takes out from you all that 
is best in you. 

My hair is beginning to turn grey on the temples, 
and I think I shall very soon be quite white. I do 
not know whether peace is near; there has been so 
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much talk of negotiating the armistice, but I am ro- 
up to date in politics, and to avoid nnj mistake vc 
are carr)ing on as if the war were going to last indcfi- 
nitel) Nothing much remains of the encm> forces, 
onl} a small portion of the armj beaten b} the Serbs 
which has concentrated in the neighbourhood of 
Fiorina, which I am besieging and which vnll be 
starved out For that reason I did not consider it 
vorth while to pursue them, and ha\c returned here 
where I ma) be required 

We have a great deal of trouble vith the Bulgarians, 
and It IS quite possible that the situation ma) become 
so senous as to cause a complete rupture Who can 
tell ^ You can understand that if we had pursued the 
Turks among the mountains in this gloomj^ season, 
we should ha\e run the risk of being blockaded there 
ourselves and my troops would all ha'c succumbed, 
for it must not be forgotten that thej arc Southcrnc’i, 
and It, therefore, cannot be expected that the) can 
wage war in such deep snow However, I hope that 
peace is m sight, and I have not )ct given up hope 
of meeting jou in Januarj We shall certainl} have 
a great deal of trouble with the Bulgarians when it 
comes to dividing the spoil As a race, thej are 
unbearable, and are more barbarous in their actions 
and wa}s than the lurks If certain details we'c 
known in Europe, nobod} would lend credence to 
them, moreover, thej arc of the same stock, and I 
do not understand hor thev acquired the ns'^e c' 
Slavs If peace were not concluded on an equi'il’e 
basis, It might rezt thf see^s cf "•m, \ hich will 

break out within the next few jears Wc are tn a 
position somewhat analogous to that in wl ch t e 
Prussians and Austnans found thc'^sehca ir Heh’f '• 
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( 1864 ) after the war with Denmark, which finished 
two years later in a war between the two allies. You 
see, my dear friend, that I am occupied with matters 
of very great concern ; nevertheless I find time to 
write you longer letters than I did in peace time. 
You are right in saying that, in my photo, underneath 
my eyes, one can discern a smile and that that is a 
sign of my good nature ; I am pleased with your 
discovery, as it is a little consolation to me in this life 
of hopelessness and anguish. 

Cholera has not yet attacked us, although it is very 
prevalent outside Tchataldja. However, there are 
epidemics of smallpox and scarlet fever among the 
refugees who have sought shelter in the mosques at 
Salonika, but we are endeavouring to repatriate as 
many as possible, and are taking veiy strong measures 
to preserve sanitaiy conditions. In this way we hope 
that the state of the public health will not grow worse. 
As I wrote to you, I went to Monastir to pay a visit 
to the Hereditary Prince of Serbia ; they accorded 
me a reception that surpassed in enthusiasm all those 
I have experienced up to now. It is a town where 
the national feeling is very deep, and their disappoint- 
ment that the town was occupied by Serbs instead of 
by us is indescribable. There are 50,000 inhabitants. 
The town possesses straight streets and has a much 
more European appearance than those I have so far 
seen. It is crossed by a large river which, with a 
little attention, might be made very attractive. The 
population shouted and begged of me not to forsake 
them, as if it were in my power to decide their fate. 

I imagine the Serbs were rather annoyed at this 
reception. I have already noticed that our Alliance,' 
to some extent fictitious, is weakening in every respect, 
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but with the Serbs it is only a question of susccpti- 
bilitiesj which are of no importance. We have not 
many interests which clash, but in the case of the 
Bulgarians the position is very much more serious, as 
every day there are conflicts among the authorities 
resulting from their unbearable insolence and lack of 
sincere brotherly feeling. They came and established 
themselves here, although we conquered the city. 
There are about 30,000 of them, a number which is 
quite superfluous, and they have made me many 
promises which they take good care not to fulfil. 

I remained in Monasttr for twenty-four hours, and 
then returned to Fiorina. Possibly the bad weather 
contributed to giving me an impression of it that 
surpasses all description. I was in a hurry to leave it, 
and as the army v.*ill require four days to rest and 
rc-victual, I availed myself of the opportunity to come 
to Salonika, where the children arc to rejoin me. 1 
feel terribly homesick. 

My Chief of Staff, whom I left there, wires me 
that the Turks arc losing men daily through hunger 
and desertion, and that wc have taken twenty-four 
cannon from them and made 3,000 prisoners. Like 
myself, he docs not think it worth while attacking 
them with many troops. I have, therefore, left a 
small detachment there to keep ^vatch on them and 
cut off their supplies of provisions, and have blockaded 
the streets. I am reuniting my armies here in order 
to be able to leave to meet any eventuality. I he 
prospect of carrying on a winter campaign in the 
mountains docs not appeal to me very* much. 

It is strange, but all the horrors that I have wit- 
nessed during this war have not disturbed my sleep 
as much as the Bulgarians do with their ignorance and 
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arrogant methods. The most uncouth of them is 
one who is now here as a lieutenant in the 
Cavalry Reserve, and who, under the cloak of the 
smiling diplomat and Society man, hides one of the 
most corrupt minds I have ever known. When I 
was in Paris, he posed as my friend. He asked me 
for, and I gave him, a large photograph. Now, he 
does us as much harm as possible. 

How annoying it must be to you that I should 
relate all these episodes which, after all, are of no 
importance except to myself who am personally con- 
cerned in them, but it is quite possible that in the 
near future they may become of interest to the whole 
of Europe. 

Yesterday the Hereditary Prince of Serbia, who 
was returning to Belgrade, paid me a visit, and I gave 
him a splendid reception, arranging for guards of 
honour, sentinels at the hotel entrance, etc., etc. He 
departed to-day. 

Salonika, 

December 8//;, 1912. 

It is true, hostilities seem to be approaching the 
end. You have perhaps read in the papers that the 
Bulgarians, the Serbs and the Montenegrins have 
concluded an armistice with the Turks, in which we 
took no part, as, the Government having asked my 
opinion, I stated that their terms did not seem to me 
acceptable. The Bulgarians were weary of the war, 
and there was some cholera among their troops, but 
that ought not to have influenced matters, in view of 
the advantage to be gained by taking Tchataldja, and 
the extremely favourable conditions which they would 
have been able to impose on the Turks. We offered 
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them four divisions, and the Serbs eoo,ooo mcn^ to 
assist them ; and fiirther, vre suggested to them that 
they should ^thdraw the troops they have here, and 
which only do us harm, but they refused. Non' I 
shall be more diffident of them than ever, especially 
as they are endeavouring to persuade the world that 
I took Salonika as the result of a trick; that I had 
arranged with them to attack the city together and 
that I did not keep my promise; and further, (hat, 
seeing the Turks were retreating before them, I sert 
them proposals which were so humiliating to Greece 
that they, the Bulgarians, gave up for that reason. 
It is monstrous 1 I claim to be a gentleman and 
incapable of playing any tricks of this nature on 
anybody, and such artifices can only be conceived by 
people of their mentality. When I attacked Salonika 
I had no idea that the Bulgarians were in the neigh- 
bourhood. I only received news of their approach 
an hour before the arrh’al of the letter from Taksin 
Pasha setting forth the terms of surrender. > The same 
officer who brought me the news of their approach 
(they were then within about three kilometres Ifom 
the tovn) left again with my letter to the Bulgarian 
General, in which I laid down my plan of attack on 
Salonika, pointing out to him that I did not anticipate 
any great resistance, and therefore did not rcqv'jr 
their assistance. The following day they arrivc^k and 
they then realized that I had taken the IoV'H and 
asked me to give hospitality for two of their • 

the)* rewarded me very badly and caused rre th' 
utmost trouble and annoyance. Neverthric^S 
arc making such a stir in Europe that 
bclicA'c that they are doing oerj'thing and we net. 

I assure you that the only country in the Hilksr* i- 
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does tell the truth is ours, the Greeks. Before the 
war I also had faith in the Bulgarian “ bluff,” but 
now I know what to think of it. Ours is the only 
country that was organized and ready for war, yet we 
did not boast about it ; also, we were a little intimi- 
dated owing to the noise made by the Bulgarians, but 
now I perceive that it is a mistake to be too modest, 
and that it is preferable, at times, to beat the big drum, 
otherwise nobody heeds you. 

Everybody is relating marvels of the battle of the 
Serbs at Monastir, which lasted four days and four 
nights, and I know from an unquestionable source 
that during this battle they lost less than 700 men. 
In the battle we fought at Yenidje Vardar, which 
lasted an hour and a half, we lost 1,500 men, yet 
nobody talks of that battle. In this world self- 
advertisement alone counts, both in private and public 
life! For the rest, I am beginning to become im- 
patient, and if we do not get what is due to us, the 
new_Crusade (as this war has been called) will come 
to a nice end 1 However, I have to protect our 
interests, and it is my duty to do so for the country’s 
sake. As a matter of fact, it is not I who am making 
terms ; I still remain the soldier who has done his 
duty, and diplomacy will do the rest. The negotia- 
tions will be opened up in London, and my Chief of 
Staff, Danglis, left to-day as Military Adviser of 
Venizelos, who is going as plenipotentiary. They 
will be in London on Thursday. 

I am very enthusiastic about your hunting expedi- 
tion. I have also hunted in that forest with the old 
Duchess D’Uzes, who telegraphed to me a day or 
two ago “ to the Prince whom I am proud to have 
given hospitality at Bonnelles.” That is nice, is it 
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not r I ne\tr see any ladies here, and I miss tKeir 
company very much. On the average I am of a sociable 
nature and Io\‘c society, and when wc speak of socictv, 
the opposite sex is generally understood. 

I ha\x now been waging Avar for two months, and 
during the summer I have seen nobody with the 
exception of the very pleasant visit )*ou paid me at 
Tatoi. Yesterday evening, for the first time, I diced 
with my sister-in-law Helen ' and four ladies from the 
Red Cross, and I felt that I had almost lost the habk 
of monng tn society. It is regrettable, is it not f I 
have sent you a photograph taken together with m) 
children and brothers on the steps of the house where 
1 am Imng here. You can see how much thinner 1 
am, as my uniform has become too big, while before 
the war it was a dose fit. On the other hand, my 
moustache had grown to an enormous site, but 1 haAf 
cut it very* short. 

You cannot imagine how I long for this war to 
come to an end. My efforts in it have been croVi'ncd 
with success, but I assure you it was no pleasant task, 
and there again is much ill-feeling still between cur- 
selves and the Bulgarians. However, I must aAviit 
the condusjon of the negotiations, which 'dll b^ 
interminable, 

2tif, 111* 

My DC.\R P.SOLS. 

In the first place I must assure you thit 
not my fault if I haAc been unable to write to yea tcf 
the past eight days. ThcA\'lun'cofwvrki'i"Crrd I ' 
as soon as one matter is disposed of, ar.o’hcr ari'C’, a*-‘ 
‘Kill I'-f rji-.m si 
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instal an official at the stations which thc)* consider 
necessary for their railway. Ho^'cvcr, 1 am trying to 
convince them that I am only too pleased to be able 
to maintain friendly relations between our respective 
armies for the sake of our alliance, but they must agree 
and acknowledge me to be the conqueror of thc cit}*, 
and that I will not allow anybody to tread on me. 
But it is difficult to convince them of this. They 
cannot get over the fact that I arrived here first and 
took possession of thc town before they did. 

I have done everything humanly possible to have 
the authorities I represent respected ; what will become 
of the city later on it is impossible for me to say; 
unfortunately it docs not depend on me, and its fate 
will be decided in London by thc Peace Delegates, 
but 1 fear there will be tremendous difficuliiw to 
overcome. Above all, thc Bulgarians Nvant Salonika— 
it is their Mecca, but we think otherwise. *' Who will 
give way ? " that is thc question. 

However, I fear that sooner or later war wall 
inevitably come about. Thc Bulgarians are stronger 
than wc arc, and, in any case, it will be a much more 
strenuous and more serious campaign than the vmr 
wc have waged. 

Vou arc right when you ask me why wc ha^t not 
finally driven thc Turks out of Europe when we were 
in a position to do so ; but it is thc Bulgarians w..o 
arc the cause of that ; they encountered conside.'ablc 
resistance outside Tchataldja, where it appears they 
suffered terrible losses (to some extent from cholera)-* 
in short, they have lost their morale and dash and 
begun to weaken. TIuh, when thc Turks s*ked iV- 
an armistice, they sverc already prepared to prart^itt 
and therefore they accepted all the conditions demar^r « 
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by the enemy, except the victualling of the besieged 
fortresses, and it was just on account of this that we 
refused the armistice and proposed, on the other hand, 
that we should assist the Bulgarians as I have already 
explained to you ; but they took our proposals amiss. 
If our divisions had succeeded in taking the fortresses 
on the Dardanelles, our fleet would have penetrated 
and destroyed the Turkish fleet, and -by bombarding 
Constantinople would have struck a blow at the flank 
of the Turkish army, whose capitulation would have 
been inevitable. In that case, of course, Constanti- 
nople would have been taken by the three Allied armies, 
which would have entered the town together, and that 
by no means pleased the Bulgarians, who complained 
that they had had a harder struggle than we, and that, 
above all, they did not want so much bloodshed ! ! 
This feeling of humanity is awakened in them at a very 
opportune moment 1 Here, in the outskirts, they 
massacre inoffensive Turkish peasants in a cruel 
fashion, surpassing the cruelty of the Turks themselves. 
The Serbs and the Montenegrins have committed the 
imprudence of allowing the Bulgarians to negotiate 
the armistice likewise in their name ; we alone insisted 
on having special delegates. 

Now they are tearing their hair in despair, but it is 
too late, and this is the result. We have conquered 
almost the whole of Macedonia, part of Albania, 
Epirus, several other towns and Salonika. The Serbs 
have taken the whole of former Serbia, Monastir and 
another part of Albania as far as Durazzo on the 
Adriatic. The Bulgarians are left without any trump 
card in their hands, not even Adrianople. 

They allowed the Turks to reinforce and become 
elated, and now the Bulgarians will have to yield and 
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seek to compensate themsdvcs with Salonika, Monastir 
and their “ Hinterland,** and we and the Serbs will 
have fought and shed our blood in their interests. 
That would be too much 1 Eo you not think I am 
right ? Have I made myself sufHcicntly clear ? I 
assure you that all these controversies and my relations 
with the Bulgarians generally weary me both physically 
and mentally, more even than the war itself. Not 
even during the military operations did I feci 
fatigued on retiring at night. The sympathetic 
interest with which you follow the events that arc 
taking place here has led you to guess and realize this, 
and I feel very grateful to you for it. Who knows 
whether the reasons that I have explained to you, and 
which I suppose arrested the dash of the Bulgarians, 
arc the only and the real reasons ? They might be 
secretly negotiating with the Turks or with some other 
Power. Cxar Ferdinand has been here, and left 
again yesterday evening. He came to beg me to 
maintain our friendly relations, as it is vciy important, 
especially as regards the future, that wc should remain 
united. I told him that I shared his opinion unre- 
serv'cdly, and I endeavoured to explain to him that the 
wrong docs not He with us. He listened to me ver)* 
attentively. He is a very intelligent man, and funy 
understands my feelings. lie is not a Bulgarian, hut 
he has to fulfil his mission and do his duty. lo ihorf, 
as you see, things arc not altogether rosy, and who c*” 
say that peace will be signed before the end of 
year ? If that were the case, I might possibly be ab.c 
to absent myself for a few days, but that vrett'J 
me such great joy that it is better for me net to *■ 
of it in order to avoid disappointment. 
it does not solely depend upon me, as the authority 
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my leave has to come through quite a series of Govern — 
ment departments for examination and signature. It 
is a tedious process ! . , 

Yesterday evening I went to bed at half-past ten, 
and when I was in my best sleep, they came and woke 
me up because the Governor wanted ‘to speak to me on 
the telephone. An official had come to fetch me with 
a carriage and horses "that could not make much 
progress. They sent a Turkish driver who did not 
understand a word of Greek. I am residing half-an- 
hour’s ride by motor from the office, but it did not 
occur to this official to bring a motor-car. You can 
imagine how I treated him, owing to all this time being 
lost in arousing my Chief of Staff and calling me to 
the telephone, where they detained me until 3 o’clock 
in the morning. I had insufficient sleep, and to-day '' 
I am suffering from a headache. 

In. Epirus things are going anything but well, and 
the cause of it is the stupidity of the Command. 
They wanted to ask my advice, and required reinforce- 
ments. I shall send them two divisions, making three 
with the one already sent, and they also hinted that 
they would like me over there, but I pretended not to 
understand. They have been theire two - months 
doing nothing, and now that the Turks have obtained 
reinforcements, our people are attacking; the troops 
are not used to advantage. The General is in diffi- 
culties, and I should have to go and,get him out of his 
trouble and run the risk of the responsibility for their 
mistakes falling on my shoulders. Do not think that 
I am at all unpatriotic, but it is asking rather too much 
of me ; and again, if they call me away, who will keep 
the Bulgarians, whom everybody fears, in their place 
They would certainly take the opportunity. 

H / 
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But here again I am beginning to tcH you of my 
troubles 1 Does not hunting fatigue you too much r 
With Tvhom do you go ? I know how easy it i$ to 
lose one’s way galloping in and out of these French 
woods, where it is advisable always to remain near the 
groom in order to avoid going astray altogether. And 
how characteristic the old Duchess D’Uz^ looks in 
her costume, her three-cornered hat, and her knife. 
However, I think the “ quarr}*,” the final scene, when 
the deer is slaughtered, disgusting and terribly loath- 
some. I am ver)* soriy* to hear that your Borzoi " 
hounds arc not well. I endeavoured to dissuade )'OU 
from purchasing them so young, when they had not 
)*ct passed through the dangerous disease called 
distemper. Let us hope that they will succeed in 
saving them for you. 1 do not understand how you 
can like poker so much ; it is such a stupid game. By 
far I prefer bridge, but I have not played it since the 
last time you were M Tatoi, do you remember ? More- 
over, I have altogether lost the habit of sitting up htc 
at night. 

During hostilities I almost always went to bed about 
9 o’clock, 10 o’clock at the latest ; on the other hand, 

1 rise very early. 

I was forgetting to tell you that al'out a fortnight 
ago I sent you two pieces of material that I came across 
here. The one, the red piece, is a very antique 
tapestr)', worked by Uhodians, and the other, stith a 
floral design, an old piece of Boukara. I hope they 
will reach you safety and in pood condition, as t.hey are 

really I'cautiful. 1 havealsohadsomewincfrornCyprui 

sent to YOU, in order that you may drink my heahh. 

I could tell you many little amuslnt; ttcrirs al-eu? 
the jev^a at Salonika. Thtrc are almo*.! f o,cc<3 thfre- 
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A certain Mr. B., a prominent Jew in Paris, will be 
arriving here in a day or so to investigate the com- 
plaints made against us, as they state that we ill-treated 
them, which is absolutely untrue, and I hope he will 
be able to reassure his co-religionists in Europe in this 
respect. The opinion of the Jews is as important to 
us as to the whole world. 

Yes, you are quite right in what you say referring 
to the New York Herald. It is a reliable paper and 
they have on board one of our cruisers their own 
correspondent, who writes splendid articles. After 
the war I shall have to thank him for all that he has 
done for us. 

I am pleased to say that since yesterday I have not 
had to face the enemy, as my troops have repulsed and 
routed the last of the enemy soldiers still remaining 
in a town called Corytza on the Albanian frontier. 
I shall therefore now be able to reorganize what remains 
of my army, and so be in readiness for any eventuality. 
What I am in need of are officers, as we have lost so 
many of them and almost 15,000 men — I believe as 
many as the Italians lost in Tripoli. They are heavy 
losses for a small country like ours. We have taken 
from the enemy three standards, 100 cannon, 75,000 
guns and 45,000 prisoners, and I have just been 
advised that we have made other captures. 

Your letter of the 14th has Just reached me; I 
had not received any for more than eight days. The 
postal service has been disorganized, but I am much 
nearer you than I was at Athens. It would be possible 
to reach Vienna in less than thirty-six hours if the 
Serbs did not create difficulties for the railway com- 
pany; they have withdrawn the through trains from 
service, so that correspondence is sent and received by 
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the sea route, which is irregular, as it has compelled 
Greece to requisition all the merchant vessels which 
were in quarantine in consequence of cholera which is 
raging at Constantinople. However, I shall do my 
best to arrange matters. The reason why the news- 
papers refer to us less often, is because there is not 
very’ much to report in regard to events in the war. 
The Allies have concluded an armistice, while I have 
been engaged in a few skirmishes which have now 
altogether ceased, and Janina docs not concern me, as 
it is quite another theatre of war, commanded by a 
General who is not under my orders. A fortnight 
ago the Commander saw his own son killed in battle 
in his presence. 

I have sent him reinforcements, 25,000 infantry* men 
and sixty cannon, which I hope will be sufficient, as 1 
cannot deprive myself altogether for them. I shall 
make no further move just at present, except in the 
event of the Turks in London becoming too irrecon- 
cilable, and then we shall have to begin afresh, and the 
Bulgarians will be obliged to ask for our help. 

My sons and all my family will be here for Christnui, 
which falls a fortnight later than yours owing to the old 
calendar. I shall be pleased to see them again, but 
how different it is when these festivities arc spent away 
from the intimacy of one's own home! ffow sorry 
I am to hear that your dog it dead I I hope yQ'J '^ill 
be able to save the other. But the disadvantage of 
keeping dogs is the sorrow they cause when we 
them. 

My orAR Taou, 

I send you all my I'o? vdshes for tf e Xew V*'. 
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You cannot imagine how the thought of your solitude 
during this festive season saddened me, and I am 
pleased to hear that your people have decided to join 
you in Paris. Just think; your letter took fifteen 
days to reach here, although it came direct to Salonika ; 
I- have not received the one sent the previous evening 
which you mention ; the neglect on the part of the 
Serbs is incredible, because the fault lies with them if 
the postal service works so badly. A Greek diplomat 
who arrived here via that route stated that it took him 
four days to go from Belgrade to this place — a distance 
which is usually covered in ten hours. The longer I 
live, the more I perceive that the only civilized people 
in the Balkans are ourselves, the Greeks. We have 
once more put into proper working order the railway 
line passing through the conquered territory, and now 
only exercise slight State control over it. On the 
contrary, the Serbs and the Bulgarians have dismissed 
the whole of the railway company’s staff and are 
endeavouring to operate the lines with soldiers, which, of 
course, is none too satisfactory. Everybody is protest- 
ing and making a terrible uproar, including business 
and commercial circles ; but that has not much effect. 

The reprisals I took against the Bulgarians have 
calmed them down somewhat, bht nevertheless troubles 
continue. I think they will have realized that I have 
quite made up my mind not to allow anybody to tread 
on me. 

For the rest, there are only two battalions of their 
troops remaining here, but what is annoying is the 
fact that the Serbs seem to want to begin to cause the 
same trouble,. on our frontier. The other day they 
appointed a Civil Commissary at, Fiorina, a district 
which was occupied by us before them, and where I 
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spent a fatal fortnight. Well, the Civil Commissar}- 
arrived and our Commissar}- showed him the door. 
Now they are attempting to take possession of the few 
villages which we have been occupying for at least the 
past six weeks. I have had them reinforced, and have 
sent word to the Serbs that if they interfere 1 will give 
orders to fire on them. It seems to me that they have 
suddenly been seized with a fanc)* to occupy the whole 
of the Monastir plain (of which we hold the Southern 
portion by v.-ay of recompense), because the Austrians 
deny them an outlet on the Adriatic. But I think 
it is going rather too far to want to indemnify themselves 
at our expense ; in any ease, the idea occurred to them 
rather late in the day. I shall certainly prevent them 
from doing this. All this is exasperating, but I 
am beginning to get accustomed to it, and no longer 
feel the fatigue so much. 

Czar Ferdinand has sent me a very lengthy telegram 
complaining, although politely, that I have not kept 
my promises. I replied by a telegram, just as long 
and just as polite, that my goodwill was not sufticient 
without that of his officers. After this exchange of 
courtesies, things arc going very much better. He 
must have severely rebuked them. 

As regards the Serbs, I sent a telegram to their 
Ilcreditar)* Prince, from whom I have not )ct receive .1 
a reply. 

For the past four w-ccks we have had lonely v.-tathet 
here; it reems almo't like summer-time, and j-ct I am 
again troubled with a cough ; as I hast already toldjuu, 
my bronchial tube5arcmadeorp.?/*Vrr’.';//. Yeitrrdiy 
a great dame came to see me, s*4.o has a 

portrait of mj-*r1f for an album which she vIih.M t« 
publish for the benefit of the Uc I Crc-i. 
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She sketched mine in three-quarters of an hour. 
My faceJs covered with wrinkles, so much so that I 
look ‘ sixty years of age ; I have a squint in one eye, 
otherwise it was more or less a success. She sketched 
portraits of the whole family, and dijfferent types of 
soldiers. When the album is published, I will send 
you a copy of it. 

You say that you believe the Turks have tricked us ; 
to some extent you are right, but it was with the 
Armistice, and not with the Conference, which is the 
reason why we did not accept it. It was the Bulgarians 
who made this terrible mistake. If at the time they 
had accepted our proposals, the position would-be 
altogether different to-day. 

Now, if we are to begin the war afresh, it would 
entail enormous sacrifice and losses ; we are already 
suffering very heavily outside Janina, which is very 
strongly fortified. 

The Turks, with their usual tactics, are spinning 
out the negotiations, but I hope they will not be 
allowed to go too far. 

They ought to realize that their existence in Europe 
has come to an end, except Constantinople with a 
little hinterland. The soldiers arriving from Asia 
Minor are infected with cholera, but what annoys me 
most, is that Germany is sending the Turks cannon and 
munitions via Roumania, and that is termed neutrality ! 

I can wait ten days longer, but if peace is not signed 
within ten days, it will no longer be possible for me 
to leave. The "news from London is anything but 
reassuring ; it is said that the Turks are irreconcilable, 
or at least pretend to be ; perhaps it is only bluff. 

Apparently the Bulgarians do not want our assist- 
ance at Gallipoli, and they think they may be able to 
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finish with the Turks alone, but I am afraid they hate 
bitten off more than they can chew ; so much the 
better, that will lower their sail a little. ^ 


Jar.aty I2lf, 1913 

My dear Friend, 

I am informed that the postal scr\icc vail be 
\^orking regularly overland; wc ^all sec how long it 
will last, and here I am, who hoped that peace would 
be shortl) signed, when I expected to leave for Berim 
and Vienna, but e\ er) thing is going from bid to worse, 
and I shall be obliged to leave for Janina and takeover 
command of the operations there, as the General in 
charge of them at present is unable to do an)ihingl! 
Apparently he is unable to attack the cnem) entrench* 
ments and has lost the confidence of his troops, who are 
asking me to come. The Government have suggested 
it accordingly to the King, who vs-as unwil!ing> but 
he has hid to give wa), and I hive been appointed 
Commindcr of the two armies with orders to go 
pcrsonall} to IZpirus vuth m) First Division and take 
the fortress of Janina b) force and, if succcssfuli to 
occupv IS much of Epirus as possible. On the one 
hind, it is ver) comphmentar) to me that the) sho^iM 
be conv meed that 1 am the onlj man capable of carr}'ing 
through succcssfuli) 50 difiicult an expedition, hu‘, 
on the other hind, what ,1 mponsibilit) ; but if we 
succeed, then what jo> I I shall have with ric ny 
four divi-iions and, further, another div*Mon already 
veil trained m warfare, which has been on the «p<^' 
for ;onc Iitc. Tlifc v sH be aliout .45,000 r'cr. It 
is stated that the Turks number 40,<X!0, but thr th'^ 
are cntrc.'’Ched in a very strong po^'tion, h w 11 
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a terribly difficult task; the country is incredibly 
difficult, but what causes me most anxiety is that I 
am entirely unfamiliar with the country and cannot 
consequently form any idea as to how I shall proceed. 
Once again my future and my prestige are at stake ! ' 
My brother Nicholas will remain here as Governor. 
What he will do, how he will deal with the Bulgarians 
and whether he will be able to hold them in check, 
I really do not know, but there is now hope that we 
shall be able to keep Salonika — God grant it ! It is 
my belief that all the difficulties which the Turks are 
raising in London are mere bluff, provided only the 
Bulgarians do not allow themselves to be inveigled. 
But apparently they have no desire to begin war 
afresh and are completely exhausted. Now there are 
complications between them and Roumania. Generally 
speaking, the Great Powers are an insupportable 
invention. I will wire you the day after to-morrow 
if I decide to enter Epirus, to avoid your telegraphing 
here again. So you are going to have a pleasant time 
at Cannes, are you ? And I hope it will be warmer 
than here, for during the past few days it has been 
terribly cold and the mountains at Epirus are snov/clad. 
Numbers of soldiers are being brought into the 
hospitals suffering from frost-bite, their toes and 
fingers falling off. I do not think we shall really 
have any war complications with the Bulgarians ; I 
do not know whether war will br^ak out between 
Austria and Serbia, but suppose so, although Serbia 
has already declared to Austria that she would not 
insist in the matter of the outlet on the Adriatic pro- 
vided she were compensated commercially. For my 
part, I am beginning to get accustomed to the vexing 
methods of the Bulgarians, as I notice that whe-n I 
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am resolute and show my indignation, they sing snail. 
They play me nast)- tricks to annoy and intimidate 
me ; but when they see that it is useless, they withdraw 
at once. Now, however, they no longer worr)* me nor 
disturb me in my sleep. The question of the future 
of Salonika docs not concern me; this will be sculcd 
by our delegates in London ; after conclusion of peace 
with the Turks, I have onl) to retain what we hav'c 
taken and not allow the Bulgarians to arrogate to 
themselves rights to which they arc not entitled. To 
take Monastir is now impossible, .after the Serbs ha>e 
been there so long a time. You seem to have many ups 
and downs concerning me. I assure )ou tint there 
is ever)* reason to become neurasthenic in the uncer- 
tainty in which we arc proceeding, but it would be a 
great pity if my good sMe abandoned me just at the 
moment when I am called upon to airry through a 
difficult campaign and when I require its guidance 
more than ever. The photograph of my entry into 
Salonika is not so wonderful as }ou5Ccm to think; 
the likeness is fairly good. I had read in the lUrMi 
that Oporto was in Pans, c\cn before }0U wrote to 
me. I am pleased to hear that you ha\c received a 
few nice Christmas presents besides the lace. ITI 
your family not give you anything? But your 
father is rich and generous! Is he not giving 
anvihing? He ought to! You make me huch when 
} ou say “ Allcluiia*' as soon as they have c^peciany 

as you were so pleased at their arnval in Paris. 

The Conference m Ijondon is rot making much 
progress. The delegates had no reetinp the ps*t 
week, althovinh they a*^c remaining t^rre, p'o’»aUy in 
the hope that the Turks wdl f.nall) dr^iJe, as t^e 
Powers havn: sent a collective note to Co* 
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urging them to yield, since none of the Powers would" 
come to their aid in the event of a new conflict. The 
relations between the Bulgarians and Roumanians 
.cannot but encourage the Turks, "and I fear that they 
will not want to continue the war and will finish by 
yielding. Who would ever have imagined that it 
would have been necessary to send me to another 
theatre of war, just when I thought I might be able to 
absent myself for a few days ? If only the Powers 
would keep quiet and not meddle with our affairs, we 
should have been able to conclude peace alone already 
some time ago ; we asked for nothing more, but they 
must necessarily poke their noses everywhere and spoil 
everything. 


January zoth, 1913. 

My dear Friend, 

I have received your letter of the 5 th just 
before leaving. 

Once more I have been interrupted. This time 
it was an aviator who' desired my assistance to carry 
out some practice exercises in bombing from his 
aeroplane. We have eight of them, but the Turks 
have none. 

Indeed, ymi do not write nonsense; on the con- 
trary, you show much good sense when you say that 
the government of a country should be conducted 
like your household, only, in the latter case, one is 
free, while in the former there are an infinite number 
of persons who have, or assume to have, the right to 
interfere in everything, and that is perhaps one of the 
reasons why I prefer to be a soldier. In the army 
one gives orders, and there’s an end to it. 

My position as head of an army, where everything 
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depended entirely on me, -vrould be ideal, -were it not 
for the lack of discipline and many other thinirs, 
almost even more important, such as the ^icttlall^nc, 
supplies, etc., which leave much to be desired. But 
this is all due to the colossal effort we arc making to 
maintain under arms an army in such numbers as 
nobody -would have thought us capable of. 

In short, we are pla)ing a risky game. 1 am sure 
you will have understood me when I wrote telling ) 0 u 
my feelings for my country. You speak of my 
patience, but it is essential to possess this ^^rtuc and 
do what one can in the cause of enlightenment and 
civilization. Regard must be hid for the ideas and 
methods of others. The whole thing is lery com- 
plicated. However, I wtll write )ou a little cico' 
day, so that when my letters arc bound together, the) 
will form almost a dniy. This letter Is also a fairly 
long one, as I hive written so small. 


Ml DEAR PaoLA, 

The delightful hibit of wnting to )mi has been 
interrupted by m) icr) tedious journc) in Ep‘m«, 
owing also to the danger of being captured by the 
Turkish cruiser “ Himidicch,” winch was prorl rg 
around the coasts, and, owinc to the vjM hfc I hs'c 
been cxpcncncinq there, deprived cf even the r-o** 
necc5*ary comforts. I had rot the coiraqe m s * 
down and write a letter, «o v^'carv apd so downheartrJ 
was I. lliis IS onij a fceb*e atter pt to d^erit'^ a 
little my sta’c rf mind, although anjthing ! nij aH 
must be in t! c riture cf an apo^o"). It will t!'-p^*‘-i 
enti'rly on jour grrat voj rf> ’ 
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forgive me or not. It is true that I did not reply to 
your telegram, owing to the taking of Janina, but the 
reason is that it went astray among a thousand and 
one others received by me, and when I found it again, 
it was too late, and I was ashamed to answer it then. 
It was very kind of you to wire me after the terrible 
and crushing event. What a horrible thing that my 
father should be so basely murdered in the midst of 
his triumph. The army was victorious, the extent 
of the country almost doubled and a new era of happi- 
ness opened up before him, for the realization of his 
national dreams, when he is struck down by a bullet 
fired by some degenerate drunkard ; at least, I hope 
such he may prove to be. If it were a political crime, 
as is rumoured, it would be much worse, and still 
more horrible. The deep mourning into which the 
countiy has been plunged, the immense part which 
it took in the misfortune, is some consolation to '-me, 
as it proves that the people acknowledge his merit 
in the countiy which he sincerely loved, in spite of 
his foreign nationality. 

It is a grave responsibility that I have now assumed, 
rendered all the keavier and more serious by all that 
the country expects from me after a victorious war. 
Now will begin the difficult task of the division among 
the Allies, a task much more difficult than the war 
itself. I am now, or rather should be, a soldier and a 
diplomat, in order afterwards to be* a diplomat only, 
a position for which, between you and me, I do not 
feel any aptitude. I am terribly busy just now — 
public engagements, private engagements, which 
keep me here. When the concentration of the troops 
is completed, I shall go to Salonika, especially if there 
is any danger of complications arising. If I may^ 
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express a wish, do not go to Sofia — it is an ugly and 
boring citj". 

The Bulgarians arc unbearable, and your husband's 
cousin, Czar Ferdinand, is not particularly attractii-e, 
although he is very vritty; but he lacks simplicity. 
I ought not to speak thus of a colleague, but you will 
not betray me, will your I do not dare beg your 
pardon, and await your decision with some little hope. 


May sii, 1513. 

My dear Paoia, 

I am sorry I sent my last letter to Paris, as 1 
received your telegram from Genoa svhen it had 
.already left. I expect you tvill have returned and 
received it. I thank you for the post-cards of “ Villa 
Cariotta,” Cadenabbia— they are very pretty. The 
old Duke Leopold of Saxe-Meiningen, your relative, 
is my brother-in-law’s father j he is ninety years of age, 
but, as you rightly s.ay, he is as deaf as a post and very 
irritable. His wife is a former actress of the famotii 


Meiningcn Company, of which you will have heard. 
She is an old lady, always ailing, but very affable. 
She has much tact, which is a very great advantage, 
seeing the difficult position she occupies. . . . 

I do not think I have told you that the peace pre- 
liminaries have been signed, but that makes no great 
dilTcrence to us. As a matter of fact, the v.ar, as far as 
we were concerned, came to an end with the talir.f; 
of Janina. The fleet is being released, as it lets no 
longer to ss-atch over the Dardanelles. a\s regirs.i 


the Bulgarians, ihrre is no longer any (ju 
Salonika ; they have given in, but only svan: 
us the town and take tvrty the whole of the 


to Irtff 
*' hir.trr. 
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land,” and then drive in a wedge between us and the 
Serbs, which will not quite suit our purpose. Without 
the “ hinterland,” Salonika would be lost and would 
go to ruin in a year or two, being deprived of its 
commerce. Moreover, we only ask to retain what we 
have each conquered, and that is only justice. 

I will confide a secret to you. We have made an 
alliance with Serbia, and have yesterday evening 
concluded a military convention whereby we undertake 
to render each other aid with all our forces in the event 
of an attack being made by Bulgaria. It is to be hoped 
that the Bulgarians will be more cautious when they 
are aware that we have joined forces to resist them. 
When separated, they are stronger than we are, but 
when we are united we have much larger numbers. 

I have here slightly more than 100,000 men and 
the Serbs 240,000 as they say. These numbers form 
fairly large armies, and, if it came to another war, 
it would be terrible, much more arduous and terrible 
than the last. The Great Powers seem to me now 
to be somewhat better disposed towards us, except 
Italy and Austria, whom I suspect of secret dealings 
with the Bulgarians, notwithstanding their apparent 
neutrality. 

The Bulgarians have lost all the sympathy they 
enjoyed in Europe, for the reason that they are tactless 
and coarse and unbearable. Under the pressure of 
the Powers they have decided to send General Ivan off 
here, with whom we shall endeavour to determine 
the points which are to be occupied by our and their 
troops ; in this v/ay, they will be prevented from 
penetrating in all directions and v/ill cease their 
attempts to take from us any territory v/e occupy. 

The Chief of Staff has just cornc in and interrupted 
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me, wth the ncivs that the protocol N completed and 
^Vlil be signed to-mo’TOvr, 

This is a load off m\ mtnd. But what diffcuhic^ 
xve ha\c had to reach this result 1 Up till now, it 
was they who were continually attacktncj the) xrtre 
free to muster their troops whcrcNcr the) wanted to, 
against ours, which were alwa)s numcncalK infcriGr. 
To put up a proper defence, we ought to ha\e attache 1 
them With all our forces; but that would bax-c mnj-t 
wnr. On the last occasion, the) numbered io,oco 
against 5,000 of our troop*^. 

Happil), c\cr) thing is now arranged The dav 
before )estcrda) was the King of Rulgana*s Sairt'< 
di^, and a<, after nil, he is an nlh, nnJ as I was 
that a Bulgarian battalion stationed here W'as celchm*- 
ing Ma«s, I thought it well to be present. Af'e*’ 
Mass I inspected the battalion. I saluted the ren, 
as IS customarj wnth them, and had then file p*N 
after which I '^ent a telegram to King Terdfraad 
The General representing the Bulgarian headq»iaf*ers 
here was pile and trembling with emotion, a^'d car* 
to offer his thanks to me four times o\*cr. llie Kir" 
replied to me b) a lengthi and warmU ro'ded tc’*- 
gram, and the) arc now most amuMe and oi r hr* 
friends To-norrow is mi Sairt’s dai, a" 1 1 
go lothc cathedral in p*eal stile Thci hiicre 
me to arrai ri) troops for the occai on. N^e a'C 
making progress arc w< rot • But I hait r-v 
as to whether it will la«t. 

In rcalui, mi Ufe here IS urbearab’e. lanw'a'v 
hkc a pr:«*ore-. In t^c pitacc r**cnr I am 
t^erc 55 half a cemps*') on each s Jr, a-d jern** » s'j* 
placed in the aicnues along t*'C ri"'’"' Z’ 

Che sea. Thc.*c a*e ge-Ja^-es a* t^-e d ---a r 
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I have to go out, I have first to advise the police, who 
send out policemen along all the streets and patrols 
on horseback into the country. It is very annoying, 
but probably inevitable, in view of the troublous times, 
as one cannot know what the Bulgarian “ comitadjis ” 
and the malcontents of Salonika might dare. In 
ordinary times I could not bear life under such con- 
ditions. I was not born to be Emperor of Russia. 

Our cruiser, “ Georges Averofi',” has arrived. A 
great excitement prevails in the town. A crowd of 
people are going on board to visit the ironclad which 
won the two battles against the Turks. I shall also 
visit it to-morrow and congratulate the crew. It is 
eight months since these unfortunate men set foot 
on shore. They all feel much more at ease after the 
signing of the protocol with the Bulgarians. We 
certainly could no longer have borne such an existence, 
and we realize it the more now that the tension has 
been released. If only a conclusion could be reached 
and I could travel and take a little rest 1 


Salonika^ 

May 26th, 1913. 

My dear Paola, 

I am now back again in Salonika, where I have 
been obliged to return on account of the Bulgarians. 
My journey was decided upon at 8 o’clock in the 
evening, and I left the following morning, although 
I was not certain that I should not find war in progress 
here, where there had been fighting already for the 
past two days. 

It is difficult to describe the ill-will of our Allies. 

I came here in a cruiser, which made twenty-five 
miles an hour. Fortunately, the weather was fine. 

I 
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You cannot imagine the tolumc of business I hil 
to attend to in Athens , my whole day vras taken up 
with current business, inters lews with Minister", etc^ 
in addition to sshich, having the Supreme Command 
of the army on Saturday, I had long conferences with 
the Chief of Staff, and when I thought 1 had finished, 
again he returned every hour of the day and night to 
consult me, so that I did not even know whether i 
should arrive in time for lunch and dinner. 

The other day I arrived at my brother’s half an 
hour late, when the others had already finished In 
spite of this, however, I am well aware that ny failu'C 
to write to y ou more often is unpardonable, and it is, 
indeed, extremely good of you to continue to show re 
such kindness, but, believe me, by the eiening I feel 
quite stupefied and exhausted, and reply to nolxxls 
I have letters from the German Emperor, the Kins cf 
England, the King of Denmark, the King of Norway, 
etc, which have been awaiting attention for the pat! 
two months, but you arc so indulgent and kind towa’dt 
me that I feel exceedingly sorry for my appare-t 
neglect I thank you most heartily for the lio’llei 
of port and the neckties— which ate indeed rW 
beautiful — which you sent me, I am touched by the 
kind thought 

It w-as impossible for me to journey to Uerlm oa the 
occasion of the marnage which took place t'-e dif 
before yesterday, neither do 1 think it vill Ir pc*i 
to go there for the Lmpero*'a Jubilee It doei r'f 
seem to me that matters can be arranged so en 'r, 
but 1 still hope to be able to go in the aatu" n, t'rc' 
before ^ 

I did rot th nk the pot wine rws 'o psoil ai ■' 
which you sent r-e on o'her occai aai. probr ? 
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because the labels of the bottles bore the portrait of 
your cousin. 

You remember that, before the war, I wrote to you 
that my future and my prestige were at stake ; in 
addition to that, I now have to direct the policy, a 
matter in which I have not hitherto concerned myself 
very much. 

We are negotiating a new defensive alliance with 
the Serbs, and what will seem more strange to you is 
that we are negotiating a treaty with the Turks, 

In ordinary life, that would be a horror, but politics 
seem to have quite a different moral sense. 

As the questions with Turkey have been settled 
and there are no longer any interests between us which 
clash, and as they detest the Bulgarians, I think there 
will be no difficulty in concluding it. It was proposed 
to me by a Turkish General whom I made prisoner 
at Janina ; I allowed him to leave for Constantinople, 
and yesterday he returned with the reply, the purport 
of which I do not yet know, but he wired me inquiring 
to whom he should communicate it. It is interesting, 
is it not ? 

The Bulgarians attacked us on Friday last on my 
right. There were 23,000 men against 4,000 of ours. 
They took three villages from us and I lost 450 men. 

I do not know what their losses were, but they must 
have been fairly heavy, because our artillery fire is 
much better than theirs. The morale of my troops is 
excellent. They are longing for a fight. It grieves 
me very much to have to say that Italy is, at the 
moment, our worst enemy among the Great Powers ; 
that San Giuliano has suddenly discovered that if 
Greece owned both sides of the Corfu Straits, we should 
- constitute a-^serious danger in the case of Italy, and he 
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told our Chargd d’Af&ires that if tvc insisted he 
would dedare war on us. That, as a matter of fact, 
is only because France is, for the moment, favounbly 
inclined tosvards us, and Italy believes that, in the 
event of a European conflict, we should join France 
against her. And the great people who were so much 
in love with the Italians 1 Really, the world is too 
stupid. 1 asked the Conte di Torino, who was 
here on the occasion of my father’s funeral, to request 
the King of Italy in my name to be more complaisant 
svith us on the Albanian question. He burst out 
laughing. 

Have you spoken to his brother Abruzii ! Was 
he polite and courteous f I am aware that this is a 
stupid question, but who could be otherwise than 
polite and courteous to a lady like you ? 

You say that my uniforms are badly made; 
naturally they are not a good fit now, seeing that I have 
lost thirteen kilograms during the war. 

Tain, 

y>rnf j'/*, IJIJ- 

Mv DEAK Friend, 

Once more I am back in TaloJ. They arc ajl 
here— my family, my mother, my brothers with thnf 
famihcs and a fairfy numerous sujfc. As jvu rcc. 
nothing is yet decided. It is possible that when yc'i 
receive this letter wc shatl already be in the throes cf 
war, in order not to lose the habit, so to speak. As 
read TVrrpr, did you read of an intemew with 
at Salonika ? The description was ver)' gcxxl, ard 
journalist who wrote it, a certain Mr, U a 

* Ilf lfirir=« rtfTiTait^r a nVi f! M 
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congenial man, who knows many of my acquaintances 
in Paris. I have become “ The Wandering Jew,” 
spending two days at Salonika and then setting out 
again , for Athens, where I have to control the policy 
and supervise the command of the army. It requires 
much of my attention. The disagreeable part is that 
when I am here I should like to be there ; one can 
never know what may happen there, and I get anxious. 
When I am there and any news of any particular 
importance is received' as regards politics, I should 
like to be here in order to discuss it with the 
Ministers. It is an exasperating state of things, and 
if it lasts much longer I fear my nerves will not stand 
the strain and that I shall become neurasthenic. 

The other day I received, when at Salonika, some 
important news. It was 7 o’clock in the evening; 
I wirelessed to the Admiral, who sent a cruiser along. 
I at once left, and at 7 o’clock in the evening was at 
Athens. The distance is 280 miles, so that I travelled 
at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour, which is 
equivalent to forty-five kilometres, plus an hour and 
twenty minutes by train. That is not bad as regards 
speed. When I am not too pressed for time, I leave 
at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, and am at Calchis at 
7 o’clock in the morning ; there I take a special train 
which covers the whole distance- in about eighteen 
hours. Now it is only a question of the four Prime 
Ministers going to Petersburg to agree on the appor- 
tionment, and if this proves impossible, we shall ask 
for an arbitration. The Bulgarians, however, are 
unwilling to go there unless they are given a guarantee 
beforehand that all their demands will be met. That 
is a nice method of negotiating ! In the meantime, 
they require us to allow their troops to occupy the 
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territory at present in the hands of ourselves and the 
Serbs. That is tvhat is called a ** Condominium/' 
but they will not even hear of their territor}' brine 
occupied by our troops. They arc indeed extra- 
ordinary, and I think that people in Europe are 
now beginning to realize it, and it is high time, for 
they have already created such a stir that, in the north, 
they became the sole topic. As to us, Europe thought 
that we had done nothing, and it is only now that they 
are beginning to understand that, after all, vre alto 
might possibly have done something. 

The situation changes completely ever)* moment. 

I came here yesterday because everything seemed to 
me to have calmed down again, and now matters arc 
once more getting into a state of confusion. 

The Bulgarians have attacked the Serbs. They 
have been repulsed, it is true, but this might very 
well be the beginning of a general rupture. I expect 
you notice the extraordinary efTcct a!) the*e worries 
and cares have on my moral state, do you not? I 
feel that the concluding lines of this letter IncHfiC to 
gloominess, which points to an oppressed and pc»u- 
mistic state of mind. Please write me your impre3«.*oai 
on the outlook. I shad probably be obliged to rernrn 
hurriedly to Salonika, and, as a matter of fact, I 
^eft the greater part of my documents tbett'. sri. 
into the bargain, cholera is breaking out among u*. 
Fortunately, it is not too serious as we talc a . 
necessary precautions tn a civilittd country, bv.? ‘ 
the Bulgarians it is very virulent. 

When 1 return to Salonika, 1 shall r-ij*' 
x-acciftated; my sons and my family base abm Jy t- ' ' 
so. It seems to be very tfecacious ^ prevt.-^' i? 

I am plea*ed to hear you have found an ■ 
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companion to distract you, and I very much esteem 
your kind thought and remembrance. What delight- 
ful places you must have passed through ! How I 
should like to go there ! Do you still propose coming 
here For the moment this would be impossible, 
but when the dangers of war are passed and I am 
settled here for the negotiations, you could then return. 

I see from all the newspapers that they are having 
rain everywhere in Europe. Here we have forgotten 
the meaning of the word “ rain.” 
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Salonika, 

July 1 st, 1915 . 

My DEAR PaOLAj 

Events are being precipitated. The Bulgarians 
have attacked us and the Serbs all along the line. 
Without any reason, they commenced the day before 
yesterday at 1 1 o’clock at night, and now I am here, 
having hurriedly departed from Athens this morning 
as soon as the first news came to hand. I only re- 
mained absent for seven days, and thought that all 
was over and that even in the event of the Prime 
Ministers, who went to Petersburg to decide as to the 
dmsion of the territory, not agreeing, there would 
have been an arbitration by the Emperor of Russia 
and some other sovereign. And I was the more 
convinced of this as Roumania has at last decided to 
move, and has caused it to be declared in Sofia and to 
the Great Powers that, in the event of war being resumed 
in the Balkans, she would not remain indifferent, and 
had also threatened to attack Bulgaria at the first shof 
fired, because she intended to maintain the balance of 
power in the Balkans, which would be destroyed if 
Bulgaria became too large a State. A war on three 
fronts at one and the same time is a very serious 
matter even for those vain-glorious Bulgarians, and 
I was just in conversation on the subject yesterday 
morning with the Minister for Foreign Affairs, when, 
suddenly, Venizelos rushed in with some dispatches 
sent from Salonika to the Admiral, asking for the 
assistance of the fleet and troops against the Bulgarians, 
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who were attacking us <« masse. The despatches had 
been sent by wireless and were received at the wireless 
station at Athens. At the same time a telegram in 
cypher reached me, A pleasant surprise, avas it no: f 
There had been no declaration of svar, so what vras to 
be done ? We decided to act as if there had been, and 
I wired from here giving orders for the whole of the 
army to advance immediately and to take all Bulgarians, 
who happened to be in the town, prisoners, which 
orders were carried out. Fighting took p!.acc ail 
night around the houses occupied by the Bulgarians, 
and as if rifles and machine-guns were not sufiicicat, 
they blew up a few houses, using cannon for the 
purpose, and dynamited others. By 5 o’clock this 
morning all avas over. At 9 o’clock, when I arrived, 
the city avas as quiet and undisturbed as if nothing had 
happened. We have about twenty avounded and about 
ten dead, but the Bulgarians must haa’e sufleted very 
heavy losses. The houses avhich they occupied have 
immense holes in them, avhile the pavements, stiff- 
cases, ceilings, etc., arc all in ruins. The Bulgarians 
had been almost entirely forsaken by their ofnee.-a. 
who had sought refuge in a avinc cellar. Those who 
did not give themselves up yesterday, surrendered iho 
morning, avhich is not axry a-aliant after having t-eater. 
ihc big drum so much I U'e pue tfie.m all on I'car.! 
tavo a-cssels — 1,400 altogether — and the)- are altraiy 
on the avay to Old Greece. That is a good t-eginr.i';;-. 
and the morale of my troops is excellent. _ ^ 

I do not remember avhether in my last letter I (' • 


you that avc had had a conflict avith the B'.i.trarue* a 
day or tavo ago, in which they took als-uf !wr."‘y 
prisoners from us. After that, arc Ca.-ne to tetW' a"- 


acretd upon a ncufrat 7one, and rvrnj^'r* 


•»}S r 
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once again in order. Nevertheless, they would not 
agree to return our prisoners, and I sent a request to 
Czar Ferdinand, but to no purpose. We then did 
likewise, and the most extraordinary thing is that they 
protested to Athens and Belgrade, complaining that 
it was we who attacked them. That was really too 
much ! They seem quite gifted in turning events in 
their favour, these poor little Bulgarians. It is always 
they who are the most wronged, yet you can scarcely 
conceive how treacherous they are. For a moment 
I thought they had concluded a treaty with Roumania, 
now I think it must have been their Generals who were 
attacking us on their own initiative, and that their 
Government merely wanted to carry out a piece of 
bluff, to keep Europe under the threat of a war and 
show the great danger of another conflict — but that is 
a dangerous game which may end in disaster, as I hope 
it will. Pray that it may I 

If Roumania intervened it would mean the end of 
Bulgaria. The Serbs have been attacked with 100,000 
men and are asking me to help them. I have issued 
my orders, and to-morrow morning we attack with 
eight divisions, that is, 120,000 men. 

It will not be we who will have provoked this war. 
On the contrary, we have done our utmost to prevent 
it. I, personally, have done all that was humanly 
possible. They wanted it. 

Right is with us, and I trust in God’s help ! It will 
be a harder task than with the Turks, but we have 
stout hearts. 

I do not know whether I shall be able to write to 
you on the occasion of your birthday, so, in the mean- 
time, I send you all my best wishes for every possible 
happiness, and that all your desires may be oratified. 
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/.iuhn-.fV}, 

My dear Paou^ 

In the first place, excuse my xrnting in pencil, 
but in this out^jf-thc-w^ay place in which I find mpcif 
— a small Bulgarian village, almost entirely in ruins — 
ink is not easily obtainable. There arc only five 
houses standing, but what houses 1 1 have left my 
aides-de-camp behind and the greater part of my staff 
(with the exception of Lc\’idis, the Council directing 
Operations, and the heads of the \*arious services 
which are absolutely indispensable), as there is no 
means of billeting. I do not hope to remain here 
long, as we arc advancing very rapidly, with Cods 
help, although there arc great obstacles to be overcome, 
as we are proceeding along the River Struma, in a 
narrow \*allcy between mountains so high that they 
prevent our deploying our artillcr)’; while the lluN 
garians, these Mongols, arc putting up a desperate 
fight and arc destroying even the smallest bridges ani 
digging enormous holes along the streets to prmn? 
our passing, all of which damage we h.ave to fepai*' ** 
night, and it retards our progress. KcA'erthcIcii, 
be.at them in every instance. What o‘ents have taken 
place since my last letter 1 We had embarked cn a 
terribly dangerous undertaking, and I wat in a by 
no means enviable stale of mind. How couM we 
decide to take such a terrible step as to enter 
another ia*ar? Thank God they compelled t' 
take it! Had we been l>eatcn, it would indeed 
been all over with us — and I mean that in all sjnerr)*? 1 
And tvhilc v.'c srerc deliberating, the way wai •udd^'r 5 
cleared. 

When ! left Salonika J did no? ye? kr'iw 
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war really would come; we had already fought so 
often, and you will have read about this curious situa- 
tion in the papers. The battle opened up on a front 
of about eighty kilometres. There were seventy-four 
battalions and about loo cannon against eighty-eight 
Bulgarian battalions and 120 cannon. They were 
very strongly fortified indeed, and possessed also 
forti-ess artillery, of which we have absolutely none. 
The battle lasted three days, and thanks to God and 
to the dash and the incredible bravery of my splendid 
troops, we beat them all along the line and drove them 
from their trenches ^at the point of the bayonet : I 
took about thirty cannon. We suffered terrible 
losses. More than 1,000 men were put out of action, 
200 officers in addition to eight commanders, six of 
whom died. It is horrible. But the object was worth 
the painful sacrifice. For eight days I pursued them 
unceasingly day and night. My troops were so weary 
that a few of the infantry committed suicide, for they 
were unable to march any longer. But the Bulgarians 
were beaten and there was no escape for them. We 
found the roads covered with war material and men 
dying from fatigue. I thought I hated the Turks, 
but my hatred for them is nothing compared with 
what I feel for these people, whose methods are 
incredibly barbarous. Wherever they can, they set 
fire to everything and kill right and left ; they violate 
the women and young girls, and, for the most part, 
murder them afterwards. 

I have telegraphed to almost all the kings and heads 
of the different States, as a protest, and King Ferdinand 
contradicted me in the Daily Mail. Did you read -my 
reply to him. in the New Tork Herald ? Bourdon, of 
the Figaro., was here yesterday,, as also was a corre- 
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spondcnt of the AVa- Tert HtrM. Thej- treni Wfe-e 
us, and in a meadow they found the corp'^ts of aho.- 
thirty notables whom the Bidgarian 'old'crs had 
captured at Serres and, cither becau'e they (led in such 
haste and could not fake them with them, or bteaute 
they had not paid the ransom demanded, the) wc-e 
butchered in a most horrible fashion. Their ha-d , 
ears and noses had been cut oft, their eyes goaped 
out, and they had been disembon died ; from tt' 
expression of their poor faces one could \cr) a ell sec 
that they had been mutilated before being aclualiy 
done to death. Two, who had attempted to fire, hid 
been caught, and their heads beaten to a pulp with the 
butt end of the rifle ; a nfle was found near thc."i with 
the butt-end all bloodstained and cotered irith hiV. 
How is it possible for human beings to comnil such 
atrocities ? And ought they not all to be exter- 
minated ? The war correspondents were i"dicrir’ 
and fiin'ous. At list a European has been wiffsi 
to the truth as regards these people who ha\e thtatm 
so much dust in the eyes of Europe and p-e'erd-S 
that they arc a cisihecd race. They hue co"i”ii";i' 
worse acts than were cicr committed hr the luAs 
in all the history of the cruelties practised by th"“ 
Here they base butchered more than fi.eco ha--!" 
beings, including three archbishops, priests, re"-r- 
and children. .\ll this tends to «pur nn ttrops 
all the more, and we arc inflicting cons derib*' 1"'“’ 
on them. Wc arc the only ores srho dij'tr i*> 
cnc.-gy at all m the operatio-s. The n-eth'sJt c. t 
Serbians are rather antiquated ; they lhi"k lU-r r» ^ 
beat the llulganans by waging a war cf tict e-, 
of closing their eyes ard rushing fo-ssanl, a» wr^v 
The Rounan*ans arc adsantieg in t* e oper ITry * 
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no enemy to face, as the Bulgarians are surrendering. 
What a- downfall for a nation 1 It is a real tragedy. 
To have reached the height of their aspirations, and 
then, through pride, to tumble down to the very 
bottom. And how pleased I am that it should be we, 
poor little Greece, despised and derided, who gave 
them the coup de grace ! What satisfaction to our 
amour propre ! Do you think that I am too elated at 
my victories I trust not. That would be dangerous. 
Moreover, I think the Bulgarians have had enough of 
war. They have sent a General to Nish, in Serbia, 
that city being nearer, to negotiate oh the battlefield. 
On my initiative, we replied that we would sign the 
peace preliminaries, but without any armistice. There- 
fore, hostilities are continuing in order not to allow 
the Bulgarians, time to recover. By making peace 
ourselves on the battlefield, we prevent the Great 
Powers from interfering and upsetting everything. 
We are very well acquainted with the methods of these 
Great Powers ! We will impose our conditions on 
Bulgaria, sword in hand, and if the Great Powers don’t 
like it, we don’t care. They can make any changes 
after, at a conference or any other gathering, but, in 
the meantime, Bulgaria will know what to expect from 
us, and above all from me. Thus I hope we shall 
conclude a lasting peace. Here we are at about twenty 
kilometres from the Bulgarian frontier and about 
eighty from Sofia. 

I fear you must feel somewhat bored by my warfare 
and politics. Are you ? Tet it does me so much good 
to write to you on these matters, and, moreover, you 
are always so good and kind to take so much interest 
in them. 

There is cholera amongst the troops. The contagion 
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has come from the Bulgarians. Three days aco I lei: 
one of my staff officers. He fell ill at 5 o’clock in ohe 
morning, and at midday he had succumbed, it u 
terrible I But he would never allow himself to be 
vaccinated, like my sons did, and they have a charce 
of escape. I assure you we arc taking every precaution. 
Yesterday 1 came across ten men stricken tvith cholera 
who had been transported to the hospital. IVkat an 
atrocious sight I I have just been informed that t.ht 
Bulgarians are throwing corpses of men who hjvt 
had cholera into the wells in the districts through 
which we shall haa-e to pass. That is absolutely 
against the Hague Convention. IVhat a beastly 
thing to do I 

You need not worry now. Everything will turn 
out all right ; I trust to God, IVho trill help us to the 
end, and I am pleased that you have become mote 
devout : only, don’t exaggerate as you did one day at 
Tatoi, when you almost gave me a fright, do yea 
remember ? The icon that I ordered for you from 
Russia has at last reached althens and on my return 
I will forward it to you. Did you rcceitc the telepnr" 

1 sent you on the occasion of your birthday? Thr 
telegraph service is so congested that tour reply h” 
not reached me. 

The present is not a suitable time to eo.me to Cttne, 
but as soon as I am settled at aXlhens or Tatoi, I 
wire you to come. I hope you arc 'tell ? leu . 
be lets bored than at Corfu, where there are r’ 
facilities — abjolutcly none. It is now late. I r.’- 
go to bed. . . . l' nsc so early, gererally 
six and seven, Irecause they make such a d'.n ‘ * 
windows, where all the puns pais by. I ' * 
anybody with wcaler r.ervcs couU ror a 'ey a ‘ 
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When- 1 arrived here, the day before yesterday, I found 
a bug, in my cap. What a pleasant surprise ! 

I still continue to do my Swedish exercises, as you 
advised me to do at Tatoi, and the results are beginning 
to be beneficial. 
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On the 31st July, 1914, the German Emperor 
telegraphed to Constantine, appealing to all his 
family ties and friendship, as a Field Marshal in the 
German army, a fact of which Germany was proud, 
and in the interests of Greece herself, to intervene 
in the conflict on the side of the Central Empires ; 
and on the reply from the King, which fully explained 
the reasons for his neutrality, the Emperor wrote 
(in the margin) “ Nonsense.” ^ 

On the 4th August the Emperor telegraphed once 
more insisting and using threats, but the King 
remained inflexible.^ 

Admiral Mark Kerr in the Morning Post, on 
December iith and 13th, 1920, wrote as follows: — 

The plan for the attack on the Dardanelles which 
His Majesty allowed me to acquaint the Admiralty 
that they could have, and which I telegraphed a brief 
outline of, would have been of the greatest value had 
it been used. There was no hesitation on the King’s 
part in allowing the Allies to have this plan, though 
in doing so he actually broke neutrality, as it involved 
a mosf extensive use of the Greek Secret Service in its 
production. 

With regard to the statement that King Constantine 
deserted Serbia, this is an entire misconception of the 

^ The German documents of Count Mongelas relating to the out- 
break of war. 

“ King Constantine read this telegram to Admiral Mark Kerr, 
expressing to him his indignation at the interference on the part of 
the Emperor in the internal affairs of Greece. 
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affair. The truth u-as, in fact, the exact opfcsitr. 
Many months before the Great War commented, 
Turkey purchased two Dreadnoughts from the Brithh 
Government, and at the same time had lately con- 
cluded a commercial treaty with Bulgaria. M. 
I’cnizclos came to the conclusion that Turkey ard 
Bulgaria were about to attack Greece anew. Serb'a 
was appealed to, in the event of Greece being con- 
fronted by these two enemies, to be rrady to rbee 
150,000 men on the eastern frontier in acconJancc 
with the treaty made with Greece some years I'cforc. 
To the surprise of King Constantine and his IVire 
Minister, Serbia declined, giving eight reasons for 
doing so. Among these reasons were the follosrirg: 
“ Her army svas tired and could not fight another tnr. 
The treaty with Greece did not apply to the situatsV, 
having been made previously to the fast war.” 

Thus u*as the trc.aty between the iw countries 
annulled by Serbia herself, by her refuel to come I'y 
the aid of Greece, and her explanation of that refun!. 

At the beginning of the Great War, King Coa»ti^- 
tine sent his Military* Attachd to the Serbian H«--‘ 
quarters, suggesting that the General Staffs shew 1 
make a plan together in order that Greece could 
Serbia in the event of Bulgaria attacking her. * 1 ^“ 
Serbs replied that they had new Allies, and that th'^v 
required all their forces on the Northern frentirr, a" • 
they did not believe that Bulgaria was com*.";! 
the war against them- fn spite of (hii reply 
Constantine again ordered his Military Attac. 
see them, and to say that he knew for eerta-n t, 
Bulgaria wai going to attack Serbia ^'hene^vr trjf 
ordered to by Germany. The Serbiani “p * 
they did not behc^’e in Bulgaria 
Greece would undertake to defend ihri? 
a^elJ a> the Grecian one, they vouM yr * 

Second Chii troops to avsist them, Oj co'-.'*', * 
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was absurd, as Bulgaria had an army of double- the 
size to attack with, and the Serbian reinforcements 
only brought the Greek army up to 190,000 equipped 
men, who were short of munitions and transport; 
and these were to be asked to defend a frontier over 
double the length of what the Greek army normally 
had to contain. Even now King Constantine did 
not refuse aid to the Serbians, in spite of all that had 
occurred. He told them that he would not come in 
on these terms, but he would supply them with 
munitions, which he did. 

I will now give some of the telegrams which passed 
between the German Emperor and King Constantine, 
followed by a list of the times when Greece offered to 
come in with, or was asked to come in by the Allies, 
and her answers to their requests. 

On July 31st, 1914, the German Emperor tele- 
graphed to the King of the Hellenes, asking him to 
join Germany, insisting that it “is in the interests of 
Greece to join Germany as against Russia,” and 
threatening that otherwise their relations would suffer 
for good. 

On August 2nd King Constantine replied : 

“ It is impossible for us to make common cause with 
the enemies of Serbia, who is our Ally. The interests 
of Greece demand an absolute neutrality.” 

In reply to this the Kaiser noted on the margin, 
“ To communicate to Athens that I have concluded an 
alliance with Turkey and Bulgaria, and I shall treat 
Greece as an enemy unless she immediately joins us.” 

Meanwhile, on August 4th, 1914, the Greek 
Minister at Berlin reported to King Constantine : 

“ The Kaiser has asked me to inform you that an 
alliance has been concluded to-day between Germany 
and Turkey. Bulgaria and Roumania also joia 
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Germany. He appealed urgently to )ou to narc** 
hand-in-hand with him against the common cnenj— 
Slavism. If Greece docs not side with Germany xH 
relations between Greece and German) shill cc3<e"’’ 

To this King ConsUntmc, on August 19I4, 
replied : 

“ After serious reflection I do not see how I couM 
help you, even if I mobilized at once my army. The 
Mediterranean is at the mere) of the Anglo-Ireich 
fleets, which would destroy both our Uo)*3l and Mer- 
cantile Marine. They would take our islands a’*d 
prevent the concentration of my army, which car. 

DC carried out at sea. Thus, without being ab’c m 
be useful to jou in an)thmg, wc should be wiped 
the map. We must maintain an absolute ncutra’ *r 
I can only refrain from attacking ) our friends (hulmwi 
and Turhe}) as long .is they do not touch our inrermM.” 

In the ^'’cnlzchst ** White Uook'," which appea’^d 
in French in Athens m 1917 under the title " 
dcs Affaires Entrang^rcs Documents 
191J-J917/’ appears a mcirorandum m M I' 
Streit on the prooablc results of the war, dated MJ'th 
25th, 191?, Athens, dealing with the cffec'i tp*- 
Greece and Bulgaria rcspcctnclv in case of the \ 
or of the defeat of the Entente Powers 

U is both Tcmarkabk and lUuniratmt: tbi’ ^ J 
memorandum, which was submitted In M- ‘ 
to a Crown Council, whereas in dealing a" 
of Bulgana M. Strcit considen three altemiu''^ ‘ 

1. Bulgaria m alliance s ith the Erter^e. 

2. Bulgaria as neutral, 

3. Bulgaria as an cncmj of tf e Enter*'*, 

In dealing with the altitude of Greece h* 
for a single moment co»*tcmp*i'f r'-'c t 
altcrratives: 
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1 . Greece as an ally of the Entente, 

2. Greece as neutral. 

Further, in the course of the argument which 

follows the above statements, M. Streit discusses a 
possible understanding between Greece on the one side 
and Roumania and Bulgaria on the other side, with 
the object of either 

1 . A common neutrality— or, failing that, 

2. A simultaneous entry into war on the side of 
the Entente— “aux cotes de laquelle seule nous 
pouvons nous ranger.” (French edition, page 17.) 

On August 19th, 1914, King Constantine expressed 
himself as willing to enter the war on the side of the 
Entente, offering for the purpose the whole of his 
army, and only stipulating, on the advice of the 
General Staff, that the Greek forces should not be 
moved to any place where they could not, if need 
arose, operate against Bulgaria. To this offer the 
Entente replied by asking Greece to keep quiet — lest 
Turkey should be alarmed and join the Central 
Powers. 

In April, 1915, the King of Greece, the General 
Staff, and the Premier, M. Gounaris, conveyed through 
their Foreign Minister, M. Zographos, a proposal 
to the three Entente Powers that Greece should enter 
the war on their side with her whole army and navy 
on condition that the Entente Powers should guarantee 
the territorial integrity of Greece against depredation 
on the part of Bulgaria ! 

To this offer— the third made by King Constantine 
— the Entente Government sent no answer. 

In May, 1915, M. Gounaris made another offer to 
the Entente Powers, dropping all stipulations except 
the request that they should not of their own initiative 
offer Kavalla (won by Greece in the Balkan War of 
1913) to the Bulgars over the head of Greece. The 
Entente Powers replied, unofficially only, that they 
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could not ^vc the assurance required for fear of coclin;; 
off Bulgaria. (Our Foreign Office, apparcntlv*, dij 
not know that Bulgaria was already pledged to 
Germany.) 

In^ September, 1916, King Constantine made a 
definite offer to Russia, and through her to the Enter?; 
Powers (the offer being made through his brother, 
Prince Nicholas, then in Petrograd) to come in 
unconditionally on the side of the Entente. 

Russia replied that the offer must come from ifc 
Cabinet and not from the Court. 

On September 19th, 1916, therefore, the Greric 
Premier, through the Secretary* for Foreign AfTiIrJ, 
M. Karapanos, declared his resolution to come in ai 
soon as Greece, u*ith the help of the Entente, hsi 
accomplished the repair of her militar)* forces. 

With regard to the alleged assault on Allied troop 
on January* ist, the following extracts from Admiril 
Dartige du Fournct*s book, and the evidence of Count 
Mcrcati, the King's Chamberlain, show that the 
story is a mistake. The Admiral blames the 1 reach 
Minister for the mess. 

P. 180. Telegram, November 5th, 1916* 

“ I think the King must be held to his engapemre*. 
which he made of his own free arill. In 
I call your attention to the importance ot hasioC ' 
seventy-five mountain artillery handed oaT? to 

Page 180. 

* The Minister of Marine seemed to j 
the arise counsels of M. Ileanrcf. The I*" ^ 
did not enter into direct relations with the h-* 
Ro)*alc. . . . The Minister, urged on by 
Attache, obstinately insisted in rnctions withe*-* 
and without making any concessions/* 

I>. iSt. Tclfjrram from the Mmri'rr f? 

October :3rii. 
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“ I beg you will insist energetically on the execution 
of all the engagements, employing' all the necessary 
troops : it would be advantageous to compose them 
not only of our own landing parties, but also of those 
from the English ships.” 

Note . — The French Minister was also hostile to an 
amicable arrangement ; he was, however, more logical 
than the Minister of Marine, for, without openly 
saying so, he was not in favour of demanding arms of 
Greece, and his English and Russian colleagues were 
still less so. 

P. i88. . . 

-“On November i6th the Admiral sent to the 
Greek Prime Minister a letter in which he demanded 
the war material. On November 2ist the Greek 
Government formally refused to give up arms.” 

P. 196. November 22nd. 

“ The Ministers of the Central Powers were expelled 
from Athens.” 

Pp. 197-199* 

“ On November 23rd the Admiral, with the consent 
of the Allied Ministers, sent a new demand calling for 
ten mountain batteries to be surrendered by Decern l^er 
1st, at latest, the rest of the material liaving to be fpvcn 
up before December i6th. If he did not receive 
satisfaction, he would be obliged to take ncccfisary 
steps in accordance with the situations, from Decc)))l)er 
ist onwards.” 

P. 200. 

“ The Army of the Orient, ravaged by nmlarii^, 
had 60 per cent, sick, and its reserves were rediie(ul 
to an almost negligible quantity.” 

P. 201. November 27th. 

“ I saw the King this morning, and he pi'Ol 
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his goodmll, and gave as a proof the fact that he [■!“,- 
self, on his own initiative, had sent back the tw-. 
classes serving with the colours, and this has rc\xr 
been recognized ; but the affair of the material has lo 
much excited popular opinion, especially that of t'-e 
army, that he feels unable to control it. 1 tcr’eJ 
that, my order being dehnite, I would on Fniav, 
December ist, land the necessary forces and impose 
the will of the Entente. My personal opinion is thf 
the King, not having recciaed the guarantees fa: 
w hich he had hoped, which arc detailed in r y te'e- 
gram of Eoaember 6th, considers himself free from 
his promises, and is not at all anxious to keep thcr.” 

P. co2. Guarantees. 

“ I think still that the King will not resi't cnercet . 
pressure, but that since the Allied Goaemr.ents dd 
not think fit to giac him the guarantees he asked fc, 
guarantees cxprcssl) hid down in the texts of t^* 
Semand accepted b) him, and mentioned in r-v 
telegrams 1183^531, pressure is indispensab’e." 

A’ere — Nosxmber ayth .'\dnt1r3l Da'‘t ce da 
Fournet sent his aiJe-de<nmp to the Ki'g’s C‘'a"'b"' 
lain, Count Mcrcati, 'asmg that he hra-d I’-e'e vr"* 
some fortifications nude on Stadium Hill (t'^ai s-"' 
an aeroplane was seen reconnoitring oscr th\ H'‘. <* 
the Roswl Palace) Hating repo-ted t’' s rni>"" 
to His Majesty, the King sent Court Mercati at f ” 
with the Admiral’s airc-de.camp to po i"' ' * 

the Hill, and tee for hirwclf that the 'a ' 1 te's''t ®‘' 
false. The aideKlc^amp, after ha'n-gttrn t ' f ^ 
apologued for the urpccessan trculV, a“d aifj v 
the King would gite the Adm-ral an a ^ e^re. 

Admiral Dartigc's Ivxik, p aia* s’i’e* t**.' in 
10 a nin’Oi.’- that a bane") !a J t'e'- p’J fl* ’ 
Stadium, he sent o"e h s a ® 'S'!’ 
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conducted by Count Mercati to the place, and 
established the fact that no guns were there. 

Note.— On November 27th, the Admiral had his 
audience, and insisted on the King ceding the material, 
adding that his orders were to carry the affair through 
and to impose the will of the Entente Governments, 
according to their ultimatum on December ist. The 
King replied that, as the Government had already 
stated, the public opinion and the army were so excited 
that he felt unable to withstand their feelings. The 
Admiral referred to the preservation of order at 
Athens, as he had been told by Venizelists that several 
of their houses and shops had been marked with red 
crosses (a statement which he himself doubted, as on 
p. 2.02 of his book he remarks, “In Greece it is 
extremely difficult to find out the truth and to act in 
accordance with it”). Next day the King, after 
investigation, ordered the Chamberlain to write the 
following letter (p. 2,08 of Dartige’s book) : 

Athens, 

November 15 - 18 ;^, 1916 . 

“ Monsieur l’Amiral, 

“ By order of H.M. King I have the honour 
to send you the assurance of my august master that 
. neither the persons, nor the private houses, nor the 
shops, of Venizelist partisans have anything to fear. 
The police and the authorities for maintaining order 
will exercise the strictest watch, and will guarantee 
their safety. 

These assurances are, of course, given on the 
formal condition that neither the Secret Police in the 
service of the Allied Powers, nor the landing parties, 
will arrest or deport Hellenic subjects, and that 
venizelist partisans will abstain from committing 

which might provoke reprisals. 

Please receive, etc. 


“ (Signed) Mercati.” 
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Nofe . — This letter has nothing to <io \\ith th* 
question of surrendering the material or of hndrr. 
but exclusively \\ith the maintenance of public crJt', 
referred to by the Admiral in hjs audience of the 17?^ 
Dartige’s book, pp. 202-208. 

In the audience of November 27th : 


“ I spoke to the King about the preservation of 
order in Athens, and told him I would sec to it myts’f 
if he were unable to guarantee it.” 


In reply the King did not siy he could he respo^ub’e 
for the maintenance of order: he only promised to 
examine the situation, and would let me l,no.v htt 
impressions. On November 29th, I received an 
official letter from Count Mcrcati, containing a forr il 
promise. 

AV/e,— In the morning of November 30th General 
Bousquier, Militarj Attach^ and Head of the TrertS 
Militar}* Mission in Athens, went to see the Ktr? 
His Majesty told him that great excitement prcvaiV. 
in the Army and among the people. (See r 212 ) 
That very day the officers held a meeting at the Mi i* 
tar)* Club, and declared that thej were pome to 
the surrender of arms, even apainst the Ktnp* 

Tlic King had sent to the ofiiccrs both the 
Prince and Pnnee Andrew to quiet then, and in t ' 
meantime he tried to ascertain the pohucjl " 
and the possibility of forming a new Cah'nct. Ih 'j* * 
the day the excitement among the ofnee-n an. PfT ' 
increased, and threats were uttered cf haviri* a r 
demonstration if the surrender of armv y.'ii i vJ 
upon. The King himself vent to Divi* '>“d 
quarters of the Armv ^ 

Acre.— 6.30 p.n 'Hie Kirg tent Cev."f 
to Admiral Dart'gc, whom he foird a' t " 
I.e£ration vath the Entente 
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the King’s name, thanked the Admiral for his good 
offices during the troubled period, but since the 
morning ' the situation had ^ grown worse, and the 
irritation amongst the public and ^ the officers had 
dncreased, so that even if he wished it, the King could 
not change the Government, as no one luider the 
circumstances would take the responsibility, and 
therefore he begged the Admiral to try and find a 
solution, but his (the Admiral’s) orders were strictly 
.to carry out the instructions he had received, and to 
prove that the Powers’ demands were not empty 
words, but to be enforced : personally he was very 
sorry that he had not been consulted, and that before 
coming to this extremity they did not allow him to 
settle the matter. In accordance with his instructions 
he had already ordered two batteries at Corfu to be 
seized; and asked the Chamberlain to tell the King 
that the troops that were to be landed w’’Ould not be 
Colonial troops, but Regulars, that he was going to 
take possession of four or five posts, like the Zappeion 
(where a French company had been quartered for a 
month past), where lie would establish troops, and, to 
avoid bloodshed, he begged the King to give orders 
for the Greek troops not to fire first. 

Before leaving the Admiral, Count Mercati, knowing 
the King’s anxiety and distress at the tension existing, 
asked if it would not be possible for the time of the 
ultimatum to be extended, so that some means might 
be found of healing the breach. The Admiral 
replied that he was very sorry nothing could be done, 
and the ultimatum would expire at midnight. Mercati 
went back to the Palace, and told the King, and His 
IVlajesty ordered him to go to General Gal laris, com- 
manding the Army Corps in Athens, and direct him 
to issue strict orders that under no circumstances were 
the Greek troops to fire first. The following order 
was accordingly issued : 

L 
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** To all Corps : 

** In execution of Confidential Order 2,72^ cf eh- 
Corps, order all your detachments not, under any 
pretext, to fire first at the Foreign troops. 

“ (Signed) Yan-nakissas, 

'* General of DiWsjon.'* 


P. ^ 13 - 

On the c^'enlng of the 30th, I went to the diih 
conference of the Allied Ministers. These gentlemen 
were naturally ver)* much moved. They spoke to rr.e 
about the surrender of the cannons the previous diy, 
and asked if, having once obtained the ten battcrie?, 
it would not be possible to u-aivc the demand for the 
rest of the armament. I replied that if it lav with me 
I should not oppose them, but that my creers iKtr.r 
imperative, it u*as for them to obtain permission from 
their Government. During this gathcn’njT Court 
Mcrcati, Chamberlain, came to the l.egation, and 
asked to speak to me. He said the King felt treats 
were passing beyond bis control, and, like the Allied 
Ministers, asked if, after h.aving received the 
batteries, they would waive the surrender of the fti- 
of the armament. 1 naturally replied that I couU r.'*? 
fake it upon myself to give such a prombe. 
the impression that the legations had already rccebcu 
a similar request. After Count Mercafi h-td 
I ■went l>ack to these gentlemen and lc!J them v.. a? 
had passed. 7 ‘hr)* did not seem to I'c srr.vji t 
uneasy. 

Thus those people who had slwaj-s dpirtd 
vokc a crisis in Greece and a rupture with the 
Government, those people svhose actions 
and in Paris had most co.ntributcd to brirp * 

head, those people did not believe in any s-'r. 
resistance. 
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Tatoi, 

October i 8 th, 1915. 

My dear Paola, 

I am availing myself of the departure of a 
Greek Consul leaving for Germany to send you this 
letter, which I hope will reach you without being 
opened by the Censor. 

- I find it more difiicult to make up my mind to sit 
down and begin a letter than to advance under fire. 

I humbly ask your pardon, although this time I 
have a valid excuse. 

For some months I have been seriously ill ; since 
the end of. April up to about a month ago I was so 
weak that to hold a pen was painful, as my wound has 
not yet quite healed. Moreover', I did not want the 
Censor to see what I was writing to you. 

As they are displeased with me, they would be 
capable of publishing my letter. 

Countess -B.- tells me that she no longer writes to her 
intimate relations because her letters are opened. 

I ' have not yet completely regained my strength, 
as my convalescence has been rather a stormy time, 
while what I required was plenty of rest. 

During my illness, and when I was still between 
life and death, the elections took place, which'resulted 
in Venizelos gaining a majority ; but as it was absolutely 
impossible for me to attend to any serious matters of 
business, the Ministry had to remain and postpone 
the meeting of the Chamber for one month. On 
May 1 6th I was brought here in an ambulance. I was 
still so weak that I was even unable to hold a knife and 
fork to eat, but the splendid invigorating air very soon 
enabled me to regain my strength. 
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A month after, I had the first inters jcw s: *t< 
^'emzelos to tell him to form his Ministr), ard !'■ < 
consersation with him, svhich seas rather heated, ci't 
me some feser, as the cattremclj fcscrish cotdittr'i i- 
which 1 had lain for so long had also affected m\ hratt , 
the beats increased to as much as IJ5. Isenbod" 
expected 1 should die, and it was onl) ms exceptio-i r 
robust constitution that sased me 

In the end, the relations betw cen mj self and I cnire’ai 
sscnt from bad to ssorse, and sshen the) reached the 
height I caught influenza, and had once more to tide 
to mj bed 

As 15 usual, the influenza attacked me at the irraiei' 
spot, namel), the ssound resulting from the ope-atr* 

I underwent on June 4th 
At first It was fifteen centimetres long, hat h’-J 
almost healed up During the influenza, th-y had la 
reopen it, and the first day it ran so much that ihes nee 
obliged to change the dressings four times . !■«' d"' 
this, I had feser and excruciating hcadayfe. vc’ 

1 had to get up eserj da) to discuss mitteti s* 
Venizelos You can imagine ni) suffe'irss, a> I a-fu 
had the rubber tube in the sroiind, and I s' H 1 ' 
after three necks 

Hnall), on the last da), when he tefi, I ha * a d > 
cussion nith him for mo-e than an hou* ar ' a ti 
and the struggle bets eca th' two wills, 
prosed the stronger, exhausted re >0 rii h < '' 
ssas cals seilh difiicul's that 1 ssas al’** ta sl'a' f 
to bed , _ , 

S nee then t base bee~ feeling r- h ,, 

base los' ten kilo 'ra-irsei in we at', a- I > • ‘ ^ 
ccngle'cls repose' s a^n thev re'^o'r t^' ri ’ ^ 
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from my back, which I hope they will do in a few 
days. 

We are not engaged in German politics, but purely 
Greek politics, and they pretend not to understand 
it. " - ' 

Our position is anything but easy, but I hope, with 
much perseverance and en^gy, to derive some advan- 
\ tage from it. Matters are complicated to such an 
extent as could never have been thought possible, 
while the political situation changes every minute 
it seems to me that they have all completely lost their 
bearings and are committing incredible stupidities. 

Just think of what is happening here in the Balkans ; 
here we also have the Entente arriving, but -late, as 
' usual, like the police. 

When their troops arrive, Serbia will have ceased to 
exist, at least for some time. The only diplomat 
who sees clearly here is Count Bosdari. 

I feel grieved and offended at the manner in which 
you are being treated ; it is yet one more proof that 
they are quite out in their reckoning. Could they not 
watch you' just as easily at your home as in Turin ? 
In any case, you must be more dangerous than I 
had imagined ; they ought at least to defray youn 
hotel expenses since they compel you to remove so 
frequently. 

Note . — In spite of the neutrality of Greece, and 
while pretending to wish to respect it and not to ask 
her to participate in the war, the Entente attempted 
to force Greece to intervene in the conflict on their 
side disembarking troops at Salonika. It was also 
during the serious illness of the King that Germany 
increased to some extent her propaganda in Greece. 
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D/ t')tf 

MY DEAR PaoLA, 

From a Greek gentleman here who had xi^dc^* 
taken to carrj’ a most innocent letter, I Jearn i.^tt n 
avas taken from him on his joume\ through I'j'r. 
That is verj- encouraging for me ! ! 

Now I can talk to jou a little about my health, i- 
which, by the wa), you do not seem parliculi’lj 
interested. 

The day before yesterday, Monday, they at Utt 
remoa’cd the tube ithich his been in my side eractly 
sW months and, proiided 1 do not catch inRuenu e- 
other similar troublesome affection, my uourd, whh'* 
is a hrge and deep one, will heal up in a day or 
Generally, 1 feel even a little better and do rot Ju'’V' 
the fatigue I did at Rest. 

I seem to be getting accustomed to rienial shrcki 
I no longer lose my temper oser the tricks which t‘t 
Entente play me one after another. ] or all t*"a'. 
however, I am none the less resobed to remain rn.’ta!; 
they may resort to any artifices they like and me a-s 
means they care to in order to bring presiutc to t 
upon me. But what annoys me nice than a-rt’"'.' 
is their Jesuitism, which is called in Knphih ■’ta''t''. 
indceil they pretend to be too godly for this w ca’ 
world, while, m reality, they a-e jutt the cp;» ' 
'fhey make a terrible commotion alwi.r ti-e rasa ' 
German propaganda, and are indt.mant t hen ref'"'* ' 
is made to that carnc.l out by the^-ebei, f • t * 
base Hooded the ssorhi sm'h the r r~('nrj in cj'f »' 
secure to'es in favour of Ve-iee'ns art'-i' i I ’ 
fortunately, this does rot fake on. 
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The French Minister is an impossible man,i the 
two Ministers, he and the Englishman,^ are indulging 
in politics on their own accord and endeavouring to 
display some zeal. 

I have had occasion to reproach the former several 
times, and have absolutely refused to break bread 
with the other in honour of Lord Kitchener, and now 
they are a little more polite to me, but they worry 
my old friend, the President of the Council,® who is 
suffering from heart trouble, so much that his features 
have become quite livid ; above all, what is most 
hurtful is that they pretend to believe that I will 
attack them in the rear while they are engaged with 
the Bulgarians ! ! 

I have given my word of honour that I will not do 
so, and I never had any such intention. Nevertheless 
they continue in their belief. I sent word to their 
Governments to the effect that I have always been a 
man of integrity, and that I am known as such in 
Europe, that I could not have changed my character 
within twenty-four hours, and that, finally, if they 
wanted to base their negotiations on my bad faith, I 
would henceforth agree to nothing and would refuse 
absolutely to treat with them. That made them more 
tractable. Their military representatives at Salonika 
despair of them, and General Sarrail sent word and 
asked to see me personally. Among military men 
matters are always much easier to arrange. 

In regard to this question of Salonika and the 
expedition to Macedonia, it is the French who are 

^ Guillemin. 2 gjj. Francis Elliot. 

® Etienne Scouloudis, an octogenarian, presided over a Cabinet 
consisting of all the Ex-Presidents of the Hellenic Councils, except 
Venizelos. 
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causing all the trouble. Since the Serbs were defeated, 
there is no longer any object in sending the Ettpedition, 
but as Briand, after grave 'mistakes, fears he may fall 
again, he insists on going on. 

Vesterday evening 1 received news that they ate 
beaten and being pursued by the Bulgarians, but tnr 
troubles will begin when they re-enter Greek territory. 
(See Note i.) 

I cannot alloav the Bulgarians to enter; in this case 
it would mean a revolution in the country ; if I protect 
the Anglo-French, the others will declare war on me, 
so you see in what an enviable position they place me 1 
However, I hope that matters avill be arranged. 

The British want to leave, because they realize that 
there is no longer any use for the Eapedition; the 
French tvant to remain to satisfy their «e:t»r /etyrr 
and for reasons affecting home politics, and I consider 
it svould be stupid on the part of the British to male 
sacrifices for reasons of that nature. 

We are in perfect agreement svith latrd Kitchener 
(see note i). From the military point of viess- hr wai 
absolutely of my opinion. 

He regarded the eipedition as useless for the reason 
that it has been carried out too late and was ret stror;! 
enough. 

Voii see, in the Entente, polities hate theadnn.’aer 
over military considerations, and in war time no ptci'rr 
mistake could be made. 

Their policy is absolutely ssrong. 


jVr/e z. — King Constantine and Skoulou.ht arf’r-t . 
to Ixird Kitchener that the Allies had n'thre t ' tm 
in Greece, and la'rd Kitchener ssas ir-.; rn-r-. t ' !■ ' 
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and convinced, so much so, that he wrote. Both 
seemed to me to have decided definitely to remain 
strictly neutral.” (“ Life of Kitchener, Vol. Ill, 
pp. 202-3.) 

' E. Denys Cochin even went as far as to announce 
publicly that any suspicion, kindled by Venizelos^ 
against the person of King Constantine, was absolutely 
without foundation. The opinion of two such 
prominent personalities who had studied the situation 
on the spot was of considerable importance. 

Note 2. — ^With regard to the accusations of espionage 
and submarine bases, at the Imperial Palace in Corfu 
and on the coast of Greece, German propaganda, etc., " 
in his book G. F. Abbott states as follows : 

“ Like the other capitals of neutral countries, Athens 
had become a centre for intrigue and espionage, where 
everyone on the belligerent groups was working for 
the best. Thus the Franco-British had in their pay 
filibusters who, being secretly remunerated for their 
services, discovered every day some new bases for 
clandestinely revictualling, meeting the Allied ships 
from one point to another on the coast of Greece. 
In this connection the Commander in Chief of -the 
Allied Naval Forces, Admiral du Fournet, who was 
entrusted ‘to verify these reports, wrote as follows : 

None of these reports has ever been found to be 
true ; the greater part of them were also evidently 
absurd ; there was a certain number of scoundrels 
who lived by trafficking in false news of this descrip- 
tion.’ 

, ‘‘ All these stories of revictualling submarines were 
entirely inventions.” / 

Admiral Mark Kerr, in an article to the Morning 
Post of December iith and 13th, 1920, wrote as 
follows : ' 

” For the first year of the war, at least, Greece was 
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accused of fuelling and xictualling German submarinr i. 
Whenever the British Legation mformed me of ihe^e 
reports I sent British officers to investigate at xh 
suspected place. In no instance \^*3S the reprt fcur.i 
to _be true I In 1917 Admiral Fatou, the French 
'Admiral of Patrols, told me that he had fovind mit thit 
all these stories about supplying the submarine^ were 
fabrications. Admiral mrtige also corroborates ihn 
information as being false. Personally*, I am 
vinced that the agents who supplied this infornution 
to the Allied Legations were in German pay, a'-d 
were working to produce ill-feeling between the Greeb 
and the Entente Powers.** 

Admiral Dartjgc du •Fournet in his book, p. 
sa)*s ; 

'* The revelations of the Vcnizclist Press regifdirj; 
the supposed rcvictuallinc of German submiriret in 
Greek waters is a tissue of absurd legends." 

The clear Judgment of the King and his palrinthn 
in obstinately maintaining neutrality canrot be 
questioned. The King was interpreting the 
of his people, who wanted to remain neutral. 

On November 23rd, 1915, J. M. N. JefTries wfc'f h 
the Miiif : 

** The people, terrified, arc fallowing with 
dcncc the action of the King. In Greece, It S'’'’- 
counts." 

Genera! Sarrail was not convinced of thii. 
he considered it necessary to blow im the n J-"’ 
bridge of Dc.mir-Hisur, and accordingly* the 
was destroyed, completely aitting c*r fh'* 
forces in Nlaecdonia, and incidentally r akir,^ i* cyj' 
to the cnc.my that the .-Mlics did pr‘>p t n ' 
take any oiTcnsive on the Strur a. 
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Afterwards, he saw fit to occupy the fortress of 
Kara-Burnu, which commands the enti*ance to the Gulf 
of Salonika. He occupied it in spite of a formal and 
solemn promise that he would not do so. Later, he 
considered the occupation of Fiorina necessary, and 
occupied it accordingly. I will refrain from passing 
any comment on these methods and the useless destruc- 
tion of the bridge of Demir-Hissar — carried out by 
foreign troops in neutral territory ! This, however, 
did not suffice. He considered it necessary to occupy 
Corfu with the remainder of the Serbian army. They 
occupied it. He saw fit to occupy Castello-rizzo, a 
Greek island off the coast of Asia Minor. They 
occupied it. They likewise occupied Suda Bay in 
Crete, and Argostoli Bay in Cephalonia, although all 
this constitutes a flagrant breach of the International 
Treaties (International Treaties of November 14th, 
1863, and March 29th, 1864) which the Entente 
, Powers had signed and which were as sacred as that 
concerning the neutrality of Belgium. Again, how- 
ever, this did not suffice. 

They arbitrarily arrested and deported foreign 
subjects, and the Allies even went so far as to shoot 
down Greek citizens because they were found in 
possession of a few proclamations which the Germans 
had dropped from an aeroplane. 

Athens, 

February lyth, 1916. 

My dear Paola, 

It required the cunning of the Redskins to'get 
my last long letter to you. I am afraid of ordinary 
correspondence, and one can only write in a more 
or less conventional manner, which is exceedingly 
annoying to me. 

I expect you will have heard that there was a scandal 
in the Chamber here, one of the Deputy’s having 
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insulted Italy on account of the despatch of Carabiaien 
tOLCorfu. There vras no necd'for it and it was unwi'f, 
although, on the other hand, comprehensible; they 
treat us so badly that everybody is exasperated and 
excited and, moreover, we had on ses'eral occasions 
informed the Italian Government that such a measure 
would cause a stir in Greece. 

How this svar rcs-cals the different characters, ar.i 
how loathsome this world is! A veritable outbur.t 
of Jesuitism and hypocrisy 1 1 should never have 

thought that even the British, svho arc usually so re*'!- 
headed and know what they ss-ant, would have lost 
their heads ; but they feel so disgusted at that foolish 
expedition to Salonika — Lord Kitchener told we to 
himself j and they arc obliged to go on because nria.ni 
insists. 

I had a talk to-day with General Sarrail, and h* 
spoke to me in terms of great praise of the strength cf 
his lines and his works, but I am not altogether cm* 
vinced on that score. The Germans took the Iklgb" 
fortresses, the strongest in Europe, in a fo.trtjh’. 
Just think what svill happen to trenches, esen fs? 
metres deep I 

However, it seems to me that, as far as «e a-r 
concerned, the Allies arc beginning to rcahre thit 
not only are sve strictly neutral, but that sse ate lU • 
more resolved to remain to for the pretent, an! I? '7 
seem to me to be becoming somewhat more to'-irte i.> 
That is already an adsantage, for they were H-'~ 
so unltcarablc that, at limes, sthen at the her’'' 
exasperation, 1 asked mywlf whether it were ie'— 
to resist or fght; 1 resisted and the w m! fri" 
will see.ms to have gained the upper f s- !. 
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, I am playing a very dangerous game, but I am 
convinced that I am right, otherwise I would not act 

as I am doing. -- 

Just imagine what would have happened if I had 
joined the Entente ! They would not have sent me 
troops in sufficient numbers as usual, and I alone against 
the Germans, Austrians and the Bulgarians should 
have been crushed, and people to-day would be exclaim- 
ing : “ Poor King of Greece, but what a hero i ” 
because, you see, they console their victims by calling 
them heroes *, but I do not aspire to such glory ; 
I will save my country with God’s help ! That is 
more or less my position at present. 

My health is improving. The doctors assure me 
that my heart and lungs are working satisfactorily. 

I still have the wound in the side, which the 
physicians, with all their science^ are keeping open, 
and which causes me such terrible pain, but they regard 
this as a minor detail, as it does not affect my general 
condition. They have promised to hurt me no more, 
but I believe they made too deep a cut and have touched 
or injured some nerve, because a few days ago the pain 
was so severe that I could scarcely speak. 

It is indeed rather a lengthy process, it is almost 
a year now ! Thanks for having asked me for news. 


, Athens. 

My dear Paola, 

I am pleased to notice from what you write 
to me that I guessed your thoughts ; you think like 
me, pr I like you; just as you wish. Generally 
speaking, you are quite superior, not because your 
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opinions happen to be identical, but because orce 
you have formed an opinion as the result of a lojical 
and reasonable deduction, you adhere to it tenaciouily 
until you have proof to the contrary. You likcs-i<e 
endeavour to get others to see things as they actuaUr 
are, and not as they would like them to be. l>.c 
mentality of the Entente Powers is such that they 
relate and accommodate cvetyihing to suit their own 
interests. How glad I should be if the end of this 
war, which is very tedious, were at all in sight 1 The 
uncertainty of the svhole thing is beginning to sap ny 
energies. I am in need of leave in order to take a rdt, 
to see something else, to think of something the, to 
see new faces and spend some time in a difTere.nt 
atmosphere. For four consecutive years, I have been 
in harness and dragging the load like a beast of burden 
without having had even a fesv months’ leave. 1 hast 
experienced the utmost annoyance, the m.ost atrocious 
suffering, and have been ill and at death's door; s’ 
that I think 1 may say that 1 have really earned a little 
rest in order to recuperate both mentally and physieahy. 
To be able to talk to you about so many thin?* i" 
general 1 Your intelligence and your spirit ch>Tt 
me. Possibly you do not realize yourself how n-T 
times you have been a help and a comfort to re ; I 
seem to see a slight undercurrent in the dirretm e 
peace in the public opinion, do you ? NotwithitJ’ 
inn all the high-sounding phrases, 1 canne' 
that the war will finish very triumphantly f’e 
the one side or the other. What do you I.h “c ■ ’ 
Koumania Does it not stem to you that 
thing would have happened to u* it" "e hiJ r ' 
re.'natned neutral? Vet t though' {trsr i-. i » 
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be able to hold out longer. In spite of its fame, 
the Roumanian army did not, by far, put up such a 
good fight as wc and the Serbs in 1913 . 

You have probably read in the papers that I have 
received a few cannon-shots ; eleven shells fell around 
the Royal Palace, but fortunately without exploding 
with the exception of one which caused some injury 
and damage. 

• • * • • 

Nole . — On April 5th the French and British 
Ministers informed Skouloudis of the decision of the 
Allies to transport the remainder of the Serbian Army, 
about 100,000 men, from Corfu to Salonika through 
Greece. 

Skouloudis protested with all his might, drawing 
attention to the danger to the public health owing to 
the epidemics which were raging in the Serbian army, 
the inconvenience of interrupting the railway service, 
the suspension pf traffic, etc., etc. 

“ Our Government do not ask your permission,” 
replied the French Minister, “ but notify to you that 
the decision is taken.” 

Skoudoulis was a spirited old man who jealously 
guarded the independence and prestige of his country 
— and resolved to defend it at any cost. 

In the height of exasperation, he replied : “ You 
have left us nothing, neither dignity, respect for our- 
selves, nor liberty, nor even the right- to live as free 
men. Do not forget that there is a limit to all 
things.” 

But it was only the intervention of the British 
Minister, who proposed to send the men through the 
Canal of CorintH, which saved Greece from this new 
injustice. (Skoudoulis-Semeioseis, pp. 33-36. White 
Book, Nos. 57-63.) 
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On July 1 st General Sarrail received pemniicT 
from Briand to proclaim a state of sie;:c at 
For some time past Genera! Sarrail had aspired to 
become master in Greece '* Maitre chca sci/* but th- 
delay on the part of the British Government had 1-eU 
him back. He took the opportunit)' v.hich pmen^rd 
itself, and committed a furtner excess, choo'in^ Ju^r 
. 3 rd, Constantine’s birthday, to proclaim a state cf 
siege while a Tc Deum, on the occasion of the KirpT 
Saint's Day, was taking place at the Cathedral, iinorie? 
the cicmcntar)’ duties of hospitality and ctlquettr, 
offering a fresh affront to the King and, furthtf, 
violating the treaties of December toth. 


Mv D£AR PaOLA, 

Vou have written me .1 letter by which I an 
exceedingly touched, and I am at a toss to krow 
to thank you for it. It is quite true that thrre it a 
spiritual and telepathic He between tis; whit 
it matter if sometimes you make miitakes in iperi-p. 
On the contrar}', that makes >oiir letters all the r*' 
personal and characteristic, Iwcause one can feel t^»% 
sometimes, you tr^tr.ihu fnn It i** 

gratifying to me to have jour .njurancc tbit r'.J 
politics nor newspapers will ever chi'^pe anjt 
between us. 

The fro at Tatoi wai a terrible diuttrr; if" ^ 
of the forest is burnt, the sjlla Khfch I octup"' . 
the pavilion where you rnidcJ. Now I J ^ 

large house where somefr.mei in the 
dinner, we u;cJ to 5oh*c puarles. Jl> ji u 
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and advanced with alarming rapidity. I was also 
there; we were obliged to leave a large part of the 
forest to burn, and return to within less than a kilo- 
metre from the Villa in an attempt to confine it. 
'Unfortunately, it overtook us by encircling the hill 
on which I was standing ; and when I perceived it 
was so near, it was too late, and every means of escape 
was cut ojff. I had to rush down into the ditch by the 
.roadside and 'go down parallel to the fire, which 
followed me at a fantastic speed. I just had time to 
outrun it and return home. Those who followed me 
also succeeded in saving themselves, although there 
were already some unfortunate soldiers who, having 
fainted and fallen on the ground, were burning like 
torches. Three of my chauffeurs, who had attempted 
to save their cars, six soldiers, six employees on the 
estate and three of my officers, succumbed. To add 
to my misfortune, when I rushed down into the ditch, 
my heart, which had become weak owing to my illness, 
almost stopped beating, and had it not been for some 
soldiers who assisted me, I should also have perished. 
We still had time to save the whole of the contents 
of the Villa. My guards, the “ Evzones,” worked 
wonderfully well, and the infantrymen who had come 
to our aid when the fire was surrounding me, and who 
had lost sight of me, believing that I was still there, 
absolutely insisted on returning and going through the 
flames to search for me ; it was only with great diffi- 
culty that they were convinced that, knowing as I did 
all the short cuts, I had succeeded in escaping. 

Towards the evening the fire had spread over an 
area of ten kilometres, and although more than a 
thousand men were at work, they were able to d> ' , X 

M 
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JittJe. The spectacJc was frightful hut grand. The 
sight of the victims quite upset me. These unfortu- 
nate people perished for my sake and in the execution 
of their duty. The Colonel had been my friend since 
childhood. ' Maybe my good star is forsaking me ; 
this would indeed be terrible. Just at this moment when 
we mostly require its guidance. I feel better now, 
although for the past week or so I have been rather 
depressed. It will take some thirty years or more 
before we see this ground covered with vegetation. 

\ We have had rain, the weather is cool and pleasant, 
but the spectacle Is heart-rending. It was very good 
of you to wdre me. 


AlifHf, 

January 1917 . 

Mv DEAR PaoLA, 

I received your telegram sent from Milan 
the other day, and am surprised that they should have 
allowed it to pass. 

It is impossible to imagine what wc have to bear here. 
I hope you will not believe the description they give 
of my character in the newspapers, stating that 1 am a 
liar, a humbug, insincere, and that I have betrayed the 
French, etc, 

I have always had the reputation of being a man of 
integrity, and the Entente arc merely showing that 
they have lost their heads. They do not kno^v wlut 
they arc doing, and it is not very hopeful for the end 
of the war. Vovir letters reach me without being opened 
by the Italian Censor. Nevertheless, 1 atniiys have to 
a\rait an opportunity for replying; it is wiser. 

How weary I am of all these dirty politics 1 1 hs^x 
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periods of disgust and lassitude which, almost bring 
tears to my eyes. Life is such a stupid combination ! 

Now that the British have lost so many merchant 
vessels, they are attempting to take possession of ours, 
which would be equivalent to their being torpedoed, 
which they inevitably would be. Already we are on 
the verge of starvation, as a result of their blockade, 
which they apparently have no intention to raise, and 
without ships we shall have enormous difficulties in 
regard to victualling. And those are the Powers who 
are supposed to be fighting for Justice and the rights of 
small natiofis. If this is riot the height of Jesuitism' 
and humbug, I don’t know what is. But they have 
always acted so, and always will. Submarines are 
infesting our waters like sharks, and the number of 
ships that are being torpedoed is terrible. 

Winter set in three days ago, and the cold is unbear- 
able. All the mountains around Athens are snow- 
clad, and I am afraid to go outdoors. I hate the cold. 

I am a Southerner to the core. To add to our mis- 
fortunes, the people are without coal and bread in 
consequence of the blockade. I myself also eat black 
bread ; apparently it is impossible to bake it well, 
and you find dirt in it. 

We have complied with all the requests of the 
Powers ; nevertheless the blockade still continues. 
They have little faith in us, and must feel very much 
hurt by our neutrality, to behave as they do. For the 
purposes of the railways and generating electricity 
in factories, coal is everywhere being replaced by 
timber obtained as a result of the fire at Tatoi. For the 
past three days we have had about a score of Senegalese 
negroes here, another kind attention on the part of the 
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Entente. When they go out they arc followed by all 
the street urchins : they might have sent them to some 
zoological garden. These unfortunate negroes suffer 
terribly from the cold, and their faces become a 
greyish green; it seems they feel as though they 
were at the North Pole. 

What is Che “ Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals ” doing ? 

On the 2rd/i6th September, 1916, the unfortunate 
sovereign wrote to his brother. Prince Andrea, who 
was then in London, as follows : — 

" In these circumstances, the situation is becoming 
inextricable. The naval and militaty authorities of 
the Entente are fomenting and encouraging seditious 
manifestations and revolution, and arc promoting the 
revolutionaiy movement at Salonika, with their vexa- 
tious measures, and restrictions of all freedom of thought 
and action. The Ministers of the Entente are paralys- 
ing the efforts of every Government, driving the nation 
to anarchy.” t 

There is no need to explain the state of mind of 
the Greek people nor their opinion of Venizelos. 
We avill let him speak for himself. In his " Creations,' 
p. 1 90, he writes as follows : — 

” One day a friend of mine related to me the con- 
versation he had avith his barber, a confessed Vcnizeiiit, 
who said : — 

" ‘ Wc think Vcnizelos has assumed a grave 
responsibility ; he himself tells us that we are goin;; 
to the dogs. Well, svhy docs he not arrest the 
Venizclos movement ? ’ 

" After my friend had left, I said to myseli : i';! 

friend, that barber was right. My hesitation t - 
r Abbott, ** Greece aat! ebe AHjO ” 
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carrying through my duty to the end should be over- 
come, as it may be inspired by selfishness. Well,’ 

I said to myself, ‘ after having triumphed in so many 
struggles and after so many successes, are you not 
willing to take all these risks ? ’ ‘ No, it is better to 

sit down comfortably and remain a spectator, while ' 
my anticipations are being fulfilled, rather than make 
any further effort to prevent them.’ ” 

I, however, am convinced that other more serious 
and more threatening causes than the conversation 
with the barber were the determining factors which 
led to the flight of Venizelos, who, at the dawn of 
September 25 th, 1916 , under the protection of 

French vessels and of a carnival procession of police 
officers of the French Secret Service, left Greece for 
another land. 

Of all modern methods of warfare such as liquid 
fire, tear and asphyxiating gases, submarines and 
aerial bombardment, the most cruelly refined and 
inhuman is the blockade. Without bloodshed and 
without meeting a single projectile or a man, the 
blockade strikes not only the belligerent armies, 
but likewise the 'whole civil population, when, in a 
cruel spirit of observation, the slow progress of the 
discomfort, the misery, the languor of hunger can 
be seen, and, what is still more terrible, it is the old 
people and women and children who are the first 
to bear the atrocious suffering thereby caused. The 
King does not exaggerate when he writes that he ate 
black bread mixed with dirt. Abbott also confirms 
this in his book, “ Greece and the Allies,” and relates 
how the stoppage of maritime traffic had paralyzed' 
the industries of the country and thrown thousands 
of unemployed on to the streets and filled them with 
crowds of beggars. Very numerous were the cases 
of dysentery and death, especially among the children, 
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owing to the lack of nourishment, while the French 
continually repeated: If you want to cat, get rid 
of your King ' ; but the people, with a devotion and 
courage and abnegation well worthy of the old Greeks, 
repeated “ We prefer to die,” and in one of the villages 
in the neighbourhood of Elcusls the women and chil- 
dren organized dances which they called “ Hunger 
Dances,” while the men, seated around in a circle, 
with emaciated features and eyes streaming with tears, 
shouted: “Long live the Kingl” Not even in 
the hour of his greatest triumph was the King so dear 
to the hearts of his people as in those hours of atrocious 
suffering. Month after month the blockade con- 
tinued inexorably. The number of deaths increased 
daily, while the French repeated t “ Give in,” and the 
Greek women replied: “No! We will first dc%'Our 
our children.” 

The people, who had adored their King as a hero, 
now reverenced him as a mart>T. NWcrthcIcss, 
he was obliged to leave. The exile of the King was 
decreed not because it was nccessar)’, but because 
France demanded it. Why did England take part in a 
political crime which will for ever darken the military 
victories W'on by the Entente ? To-day, it is the weak 
voice of a woman who says this, but history will confirm 
it in the future. The slow murder of King Con- 
stantine was only the first of the criminal excesses 
committed by certain statesmen. 

On June nth the noble task was assigned to Jon- 
nart. A Crown Council was summoned, which too< 
note of the intimation of the Allies. All the ebtd 
Ministers were present, pale and trcmbljng 
emotion ; they listened to the words of the Kingi who 
exhorted them to calm the people and to submit. All 
insistence and all pleading were in s’ain. The King 
agreed to be exiled for the country’s sake. I-vcr) 
one of the Ministers left in tears. 
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In the meantime, from hour to hour, the anxiety 
and anguish of the people increased ; and when the 
confirmation of the departure of the King arrived, 
the bells began to toll as if for a funeral. Little by 
little the Royal Palace was surrounded by a crowd, 
which arrived from all sides, forming themselves 
into groups and completely besieging it. All the 
shops were closed ; women wept, while men in a state 
of excitement murmured but one prayer : “ Don’t 
go ” ; and all night there was a continuous pilgrimage 
and a succession of pleadings which the King resisted 
for the sake of the country. He was absolutely 
inflexible. 

Towards 4 o’clock in the morning the King made 
his first attempt to leave, but as soon as the royal 
car was recognized, the soldiers and people threw 
themselves prostrate on the ground in order to prevent 
it from proceeding on its way. Two attempts to 
leave failed. The people cried out and shouted : 
“ We want our King ; we won’t let you go.” Such 
was the reply to the message bidding them farewell 
which the King had published. “ It is necessary to 
obey, and I must leave ; I am fulfilling my duty to my 
country. I am leaving you Alexander, and beg you 
to resign yourselves and accept my decision ; trust 
in God, whose blessings I invoke on you.” Groups 
read the message in silence, but the crowd, in tears, 
besieged the palace, and neither messages nor prayers 
could make them desist. 

The spectacle also caused a feeling of uneasiness 
among the Entente Ministers, and being resolved 
to bring matters to an end, they caused the Allied 
fleet to advance in the port. The sailors commenced 
to disembark, ready to assist the Greek police, even 
' with guns, to disperse the crowd, but not even those" 
severe measures had any effect. It was only as the 
result of a stratagem that the King and the Royal 
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Familj- succeeded in making their departure. Thus 
concluded a drama which was the beginning of the 
agony of the King. 


Luctrtif, 

nd , 191;. 

My DEAa. Paou, 

Ho^v I pity you I \Vhat is happening in 
Italy is terrible, and I u-as feeling verj* ansdous lately 
when, at last, your letter reached me and reassured me. 
Now I feel much better, although I shall have to remain 
at the clinic for a few days yet. The operation proved 
more serious than they had anticipated ; it lasted an 
hour and a half; however, I have now recovered, and 
all that now remains of the w'oimd, which is almost 
healed, is an opening .as large as a shilling, which uill 
verj* soon close. They have taken a^*ay three of my 
ribs. One will not grow any more, but two will 
form again, they say, and then I shall realty be cured, 
which will be a great relief. When you think thut 
for the past two and a half years I have never failed 
ever}* morning to see the doctor, in order to have tubes 
inserted in my side, it is no pleasant operation, is it ? 


iVtffe. — The King vns ailing and low-spiritcd, and 
was closely confintS to the family circle and the Court 
which followed him into exile, together with a few 
loyal political personages. He kept aloof from 
politics, and only on one occasion made a melancholy 
reference to them. H.M. the Queen urgently re- 

3 nested to be granted permission to go and sec her 
jang son, King Alexander, but Vcnizclos thought it 
preferable to refuse the Queen this slight comfort 
in their crxicl misfortune. ^ 

Alexander adored his father, and the King related 
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to me, with evident emotion, how, on his return to 
Athens, he had found his apartment closed and every- 
thing, even the smallest objects, in the same place as 
before he left. He told me that Alexander had 
forbidden anyone to cross the threshold. That was 
the only reference to the tragic death, and I did not 
dare to insist further. 

Those who were able to witness the return of the 
sovereign to Greece state that the spectacle of December 
1 8th, 1920, was unforgettable. The whole of Athens 
was alive with emotion. The only ciy that could be 
heard in all the streets and throughout the day was, 
“ Erchetai ! Erchetai ! ” (He is coming ! He is 
coming !), while the patriotic songs alternated with 
the shouts in the city, which was illuminated and 
beflagged from one end to the other. In the meantime 
the Royal Family was disembarking at Corinth, 
whence the train proceeded slowly in the direction 
of Athens, slowly between two lines of the populace 
which impeded its progress ; the people climbed on 
to the footboard, holding on to the windows and doors, 
singing and shouting : “ Etsi to ethelame, kai ton 
epherame ” (We wanted him so much that they have 
had to bring him back). 

At Athens, the royal carriage, with postilions 
dressed in blue and silver livery, awaited the sovereigns, 
who were unable to make progress through such a dense 
crowd, which pressed forward, tramped on each other, 
and even kissed the horses, while numbers of persons 
fainted owing to the great pressure of the multitude. 
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Smyrna, 

June 19:1. 

My dear Friend, 

At last I have this morning received your 
telegram, which has relieved me from most painful 
anxiety. In Italy things are really becoming unbear- 
able with all these strikes which arc again breaking 
out continually and last indefinitely. 

In a day or two I shall be going into Asia Minor 
to open the attack, and God alone knows whether I 
shall have an opportunity of sending you any letters. 

Here I was accorded a really splendid and at the 
same time touching reception. The morale of the 
’ troops could not be better. God grant that all may go 
well and that we may gain success. 

Pray for me ; I am sure that your prayers will do 
me good. 

• • • » • 

Even if there were the probability of a disease or of 
my being betrayed, I think the risk would nevertheless 
be worth while taking in the cause of my country, 
which I adore ; moreover, I cannot govern my actions 
to fit in with your card game ! 

It is curious, but when I receive letters from you 
like the last one, I derive a great deal of courage and ' 
enthusiasm from them in my undertakings. And 
again, it is so nice to know that there is somebody who 
takes so much interest in me. 

We shall now very soon commence opefatip 
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The army is almost ready. We are playing a great 
part, and the European Press is ver}’ hostile towards 
me personally ; they •write as if it were my war, in- 
vented by me to consolidate my position, as if my 
position required a war to strengthen it 1 
The European public cannot understand that it is 
for the liberty of our co-nationals that we arc fighting, 
and that the countries which have been given to us by 
the Great Powers arc purely Greek, and which, for 
political and financial reasons, they now sec fit in their 
interests to return to the Turks, who, if they came back, 
would not leave a single Greek alive. In the interior 
of Asia they are massacring the few of our co-nationals 
that still remain. The popular demonstrations arc 
everyw'here so touching that no Government could 
refuse to follow their course without being absolutely 
obliged to do so. The morale of the army, its spirit 
and its certaintj' of success arc extremely high. God 
grant that we may not suffer disappointment 1 It will 
be a ver)' hard struggle, which will cost us enormous 
sacrifices ; but what a triumph if wc win 1 I have to 
interview so many people, even quite a number of 
Turks, who, as a matter of fact, also hope that wc shall 
prove the victors, as Kcmal Pasha treats them so 
harshly, and the population in the interior asks for 
nothing but peace. 

My life here is by no means amusing, for I am almost 
a prisoner ; the High Commissioner lives in such fear 
that they may do me some barm that he begs of me to 
go out as little as possible. 

When I go to the front 1 will write to you aboiu the 
most interesting things that take place.* 

* Tlie King left AiHcni for the front ia Aii* cr. (V itfS 
June, 192!. 
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Kioulahia {Asia Minor), 

Avgust <)th, 1921. 

My dear PaolAj 

Who knows when I may be able to send you 
this letter and when you will receive it ? But I want 
to thank you at once for yours of July i6th, and will 
despatch this as soon as ever possible ; for the reasons 
I have already explained to you, it will have to be 
posted at Athens. 

I am here at this place, about 500 kilometres from 
Smyrna, of which I did about 300 by rail and the 
remainder by motor-car on roads that were simply 
terrible and almost as dusty as that from Milan to 
Salsomaggiore. 

The country round is magnificent. There is not a 
tree to be seen within a radius of several kilometres, 
but the cornfields are splendid. The forests are on 
the mountains, and from the plain little can be seen 
of them ; fortunately, it is not too warm, but the 
. nights are fresh and, at times, even cold. The interior 
of Asia Minor forms a high terrace; here we are 
almost at an altitude of 900 metres ; near the sea the 
heat was unbearable, also during the night, when it 
was damp and oppressive. 

. Those towns through which we have passed so far 
are Turkish. They are filthy, badly paved, the 
streets being very narrow and winding, through which 
a large motor-car cannot pass. It is extraordinary 
how little civilized the Turks are ; to-day they are 
almost in the same state in which they were in the 
year 1500, when they appeared in Europe. It is high 
time they disappeared once more and went back into 
the interior of Asia whence they came. Their system 
of governing is unthinkable. In all these towns one 
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finds only Armenian women and children; all the 
adult men have already been sent into the interior 
two years ago, and who knows what may have become 
of them ? Instead of there being i,ooo Greeks here, 
there are only ten Greeks and four Armenians. But 
Kcmal Pasha h.as requisitioned all and cveiything of 
which he could make use, even from the Turks, and 
the distress is verj- grc.it, and therefore the greater 
part of the pe.isants hate him. 

There are still some villages where dangerous 
fanaticism still reigns, and then the Turks go out by 
night and massacre, in a most atrocious manner, 
our men or the lorry-drivers who happen to be isolated ; 
they mutilate them and even skin them, which enrages 
our soldiers to such an extent as to give rise to dis- 
agreeable reprisals. The war is developing into wild 
fighting, and that is the reason why we have so few 
prisoners — they are all massacred on the -spot. The 
following is a little story that will give you an idea of 
what goes on. The conversation took place Iretween 
the Minister for War, Thcotokis, and the Commander- 
in-Chief, Papoulas. It is characteristic, in view of the 
present raentalit)’. 

On arriving here we saw the corpses of two Turkish 
peasants lying in a ditch at the gates of the town. 
The Minister asks the General : " Why don’t yuu 
have them buried.’” The General replies: “I 
know very well 1 ought to have them buried, especially 
as they already stink, but I should like to leasx them 
there as an example and warning to others to keep 
quiet." The Minister: “Have them buried, ut:- 
happily there will be others to take their places, ju't 
like flowers on the table.” It is brutal, is it not .’ 
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my position in the very strongly fortified lines, prepared 
as a bulwark to Kemal Pasha’s power, which they 
thought us incapable of taking. 

I hope that peace will not now bo long in coming, 
for I confess that wc arc utterly weary of this %var, 
but, I repeat it, it was not my war ; it was a national 
war. My troops are most valiant, and their endurance 
is wonderful, and their devotion such that it is only 
with difficulty that I recover from the constant emotion. 
Even the wounded get out of their ambulances and 
follow me when I pass by, dragging their bandages 
along the dust. 

The other day at Eski-Cheir I held a review for 
the purpose of distributing decorations to the colours 
and the men. It was one of the most magnificent 
and touching military ceremonies that I have ever 
witnessed. When you think that this took place near 
the battlefield, with troops that had only just returned, 
and when I saw the twenty-four standards, tattered 
and riddled with bullets, lowered in front of me for 
the salute, I felt a big lump in my throat. I tremble 
with emotion as I write this. 

Our losses are, thank God, bearable. Those of 
the Turks are much heavier, and their morale is much 
lower, because we are fighting from conviction, and 
numbers of their soldiers were forced to enlist. I 
heard with pleasure that you prayed for me, as I asked 
you to do, and I am deeply grateful to you for it. I 
often think of you, although you seem to doubt it, 
since you were surprised to receive a telegram con- 
gratulating you on your birthday. 
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Breusia (Ana Mien), 
S/ptmifr jgiS, rgzu 

My dear Friend, 

It is no fault of mine if my letter reached you 
after so much delay, as you changed your plans and 
did not go to Carlsbad. Once more it was fortunate 
that they sent it on to you. 

I feel very much flattered by what you say about 
my letters, especially about the last. 

My illness, if such it can be called, was not vet)' 
serious, although very unpleasant. 

One day, when at lunch, although 1 did not feel 
ill, and was not suffering from excessive weakness, 
and knew of nothing to lead me to suppose that I 
was, I suddenly fainted, a thing that has never hap- 
pened to me in my life. I remained unconscious for 
an hour and a half, and when I came to, I did not 
know at all where I was or what had happened to me. 

I was bled and put to bed ; they said it >vas a case of 
auto-intoxication. I remained in bed for five da)l, 
taking no other nourishment but milk. Now 1 am 
put on a very severe diet — no wine, no meat, no 
cigarettes, no alcoholic drinks, and every three or four 
days some boiled chicken. They say that later this 
diet may be modified somewhat. In any case, it is 
verj’ unpleasant. Moreover, Eski-Cheir, where 1 svas, 
is a very unhealthy place, and everybody suffers from 
malarial and typhoid fevers and stomach troubles. 
They therefore considered it advisable to bring me 
here, to Broussa, which is a delightful country, sxry 
woody, with much vegetation, and altogether different 
from the Asia Minor 1 have so far seen. 

You have probably read in the papers that we hiJ 
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a twenty-days’ battle, and the European papers, which 
are not well disposed towards me, report that we 
were beaten, which is absolutely untrue. We advanced 
300 kilometres into the enemy territory and repulsed 
Kemal, although, unfortunately, without succeeding 
in destroying him; but when we have annexed the 
conquered territory they will very soon realize that 
we are not beaten. It is absolutely impossible to 
imagine the total lack of civilization in the life of the 
Turks in their villages ; beyond the village in the 
immediate vicinity they know nothing more ; they 
cannot understand who we are, to what race we belong 
nor what we want from them. 

We shall now fortify ourselves here on the banks 
of the Saggarios, a large river which runs through the 
desert at about sixty kilometres from Angora. If 
Kemal wants to get rid of us, all he has to do is to 
attack us, and we shall then see if he succeeds. But 
there is little fear of his coming to worry us. In any 
event, let us pray to God that next year I may have 
an opportunity of going to Salsomaggiore to recuperate. 
It is not asking too much — three weeks’ cure. 

In a day or so I shall be returning to Athens, from 
which city I have been absent three months and a 
half. As you say, I fear that again I shall not be 
satisfied and at rest, but this will certainly come later 
on. It is true that ever since you have known me I 
have lived through all sorts of adventures, but I hope 
next year we shall have tranquillity ; and I think we 
deserve it. 

In the last operation we had 15,000 men disabled; 
the Turkish losses were much heavier, but their 
bulletins are so false that in Europe they do not know 
whom to believe. Smyrna is an unpleasant town, very 
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thickly populated, and living there is very expensive ; 
— so you see this is not confined to Carlsbad. 


T atfif 

Nctenhrr ui, 19:1. 

My DEAR FWf.VP, 

I must humbly apologize for not having 
witten to you for a fortnight, but the truth is I have 
so much to do and so many people to receive that it 
has been very difficult for me to do so. I hope, 
however, that this pressure of work will diminish. 

I am not merely fighting against Turkey, but 
against Turkey, Germany and France. The 
irreconcilable enemies are in agreement in the matter 
of sending war material to the Turks. The struggle 
is beyond our strength; we shall be unable to 
continue. 

You show much good political judgment, and your 
mind grasps at once the essential point, but I have 
blind confidence and the utmost faith in the Greek 
people, and the times of Pericles and those following 
have no influence whatever on the present circum- 
stances, 

I have no money a\'ailablc to send abroad, and even 
if I had I would not do 50 , owing to the rate of 
exchange.* 


May 51b tpi- 

I am absolutely of your opinion with regard to the 
Genoa Conference, The French arc causing anno)'- 

* I had written to Ilii not 10 trot if# '• 

who, accofdin;t to ViitofT, alwa/t ahardo-cd ard 'V'* 

I alio siritid hint to tozrst *Sor<7 ahfwJ, «» U‘ * t*# ^ * * 

done. 
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ance to all, and if Lloyd George sent them somewhere 
a conclusion would be arrived at more rapidly. 

The manner in which they have treated the matter 
up to the present is certainly not the most conducive 
to peace in the Near East. I am pleased to learn 
what you tell me about the Italian Press, namely, 
that they reproduce all that is published in the French 
Press, although an Italian to whom I spoke told me 
that in Italy they hate us still more than their enemies, 
and consider us worse than the Czecho-Slovaks. 

It is fortunate for me that you pay no attention to 
this, for if you thought me Italophobe and an enemy 
of your country, I should be extremely unhappy. I 
hope that they will not succeed in influencing you 
even in the slightest degree. 

As you say, the important thing is for the war to 
finish and for the exchange to improve, which will 
cpme about as the result of peace. 

Our Minister for Foreign Affairs and the President 
of the Council ^ are travelling round Europe and are 
on the right road to conclude peace. Within a few 
days they will be in Rome. 

1 Gounaris and Baltazzi. 
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Grand Hotel de la Ville, 
Florence, 

October zcjth, igzz. 

My dear Paola, 

As I had advised you, I left Pisa this morning 
at 8.30, without having seen anything of the town, 
and arrived here at ii o’clock. Georges Streit 
was not at the Grand Plotel, where I looked for him, 
but as this hotel is opposite the other in the same 
square, I found him at once. As you may imagine, 
he was surprised to see me. I lunched with him and 
his cousin and wife, who invited me. The cousin, 
Maximos, was the President of the National Bank 
whom the revolutionists sent into exile. Exceptionally 
intelligent and very amiable, he is very pleasant to 
talk to; his wife has been very beautiful, and is still 
very pleasing and affable. The hotel is full of people. 
It appears that many people wanted to leave to-day, 
but were prevented from doing so by the suspension 
of the train service, so that I had considerable difficulty 
in finding a room. 

Florence is a 'wonderful city. What magnificent 
walks and splendid parks ! The city is well worth 
visiting, although, up till now, I have only been ® 
to motor through it. Everywhere one sees Fascisti , 
they drive past in fifties, in lorries. There are a so 
seen many shirts of different colours, blue, ^ ^‘r 
■Apparently they are Fascisti of different s ^ 
political opinion. 1 
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Who knows how long I shall be obliged to remain 
here ? Not that I am sorry, but I am thinking that, 
being obliged to delay my return to Palermo, it was 
preferable to stay at Sarmato. 

I read a rather sentimental description in the Mtt- 
la^ero respecting my departure from Piacenza. 
If only the journalists would leave me in peace, they 
would do me a great hivour. Here, I do not yet 
seem to have attracted any attention ; let us hope that 
this may continue I It is not by far so cold as at 
Sarmato ; I went for a ride in the motor-car, wearing 
only a light summer overcoat, and did not feel cold 
at all. 


Palnrr, V\IU ItyttiJ, 

A'rtrrVr Jr/, 19::. 

My dear Paola, 

At last I have arrived, yesterday morning, 
after a very excellent crossing. You now know of 
my adventures from Pisa to Florence by my letters. 
Here I found your charming letter of Sunday ; unfor- 
tunately it is not a reply to mine, because perhaps you 
had not had time to receive them when you wrote. 

I feel rather anxious because I should not like the 
Fascisti to get possession of them. 

As regards my brother, Andrea, they svrite to me 
that he is being held a prisoner at Athens in my 
George’s palace, and it is said that perhaps he will b< 
taken to prison. ... 

1 have already told you verbally and by letter the 
happiness 1 experienced during my stay at Sarmito, 
and I beg you to believe that what 1 said seas rot me.e 
compliment ; it comes from the s'cry depths of rtj 
heart svhen I tell you that I was happy in your mr- 
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nificent house of shadow and silence. I am sorry 
that the doctors have frightened you, but you should 
not believe in them too much ; they are very good for 
prescribing the diet I must follow, but nothing else. 

Moreover, I have already written and told you 
to what my indisposition, the name of which I do not 
know, is due. The same thing happened to me when 
the revolution at Athens began ; it lasts a day or two, 
and then passes off. 

At the moment, things are going from bad to worse 
in Greece. Everything is entirely in the hands of 
the Venizelist party and their intransigeant elements ; 
they are assuming the upper hand more and more 
every day, and perhaps it is for the best, as in this 
way public opinion, which is already exasperated, will 
now know what to think of it all. Will you please 
tell your family how very grateful I am to them for 
all the attention they have shown me f 

In Rome it rained in torrents. I left the Legation, 
and the Fascisti authorities would not allow me to 
pay for my ticket to Naples nor for the sea journey 
to Palermo. The Italians are so kind and courteous 
that I was impressed and touched by their action. 

The hotel here is so situated that I cannot leave 
it without traversing the most populous districts of 
the city ; I have to ride out in the car in order to find 
a quiet spot ; when I take a walk in the town, a throng 
of people at once gathers around me, which is un- 
pleasant in the extreme. 
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PaJfm, riUa Hyi^ns, 
15:* 

My dear Paola, 

. . . Delle Puglie > is here ; he is a nice chap 
and very lively. Sometimes I wonder what he is 
thinking about when he is continually laughing. 

You have already read in the newspapers what has 
happened in Athens. 

To accuse these poor Ministers,- who have always 
done all that was humanly possible in the interests 
of their country, of treason because a war is going 
badly, is really going too far, especially as it is not a 
luilitary defeat, but a political disaster, the result 
of anti-national propaganda. You were right ashen, 
a few years ago, 50U wrote to me, " IVhen jou meet 
a viper crush his head and not his tail.” I have been 
too indulgent and too civil to that man. 1 know svhat 
you have in mind, but do not accuse my people ; the) 
are not responsible for the deeds of murder. 

Letter received three days after the death of Ihs 
Majesty : — 

> H R.H Dulc ddle rustic 

* The iccuiatio-i leferr^ :o were (omulatcd Ljr t’lc rtic!-' cev •> 
asainic the cl-Prciidcnlt of the CounaL Gojnirii, r.-e'-Stp-a* t 
ard Stratoi and the ci-Mimilcn Balutzi, Tteotol i a-d Got.- 1 >, l-e 
« GcneraliMinio ifatzancttt ard Cercral Strjrigoi Itc/ veK * t 
condemned after a mocli tnal ard lommanlr atot (with the et ej-l .a 
of Straosos and Goudai) on NoTemL-t aSui, I9tr 
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Palermo, Filla Hygda, 
January 6 th, 1923. 

My dear Paola, 

At the end of this week we are leaving to take 
up our residence at Florence. On the way we shall 
spend one night at Naples, where I hope they will 
not detain us long. Afterwards we shall stop a few 
days in Rome to pay a visit to the King and give my 
daughters an opportunity of seeing a little of the city. 
I suppose that when you leave Turin you will tele- 
graph me your address at Rome *, later on I will wire 
you the exact time of our arrival, but do not forget 
that the trains are always very late. I fear this letter 
may no longer find you at Turin, but the hotel people 
will certainly have it forwarded on to you. 

When I think that I shall soon be able to see you 
once again, I feel very happy, and hope that when I 
am in Florence I shall be able to visit you now and 
again at Sarmato, 



p„xi.n 1- ct.*T ” 

RiouM CiJi» * Liurrtt^ 

tv^CATp torrouc. 
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